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Peace drive unaffected 


b By Tabitha Petran 


'OPPING the week-end news, as re- 

ports of socialist-world “upheavals” 
seemed to be dying a natural death for 
lack of upheavals, was Moscow's startl- 
ing announcement of the ouster of 
Lavrenti. P. .Beria as First Deputy 
Premier and Internal Security Minister. 

The Soviet government had yet to 
present its case against Beria, who was 
expected to stand trial for treason “in 
the interest of foreign capital.” What 
was most certain in the meantime was 
that Beria’s fall would be exploited by 
Washington psychological warriors in 
their reckless efforts to turn back the 
world’s demand for peace and conceal 
their own policy’s bankruptcy. 


FACTS TO LOOK AT: In a long edi- 
torial, Pravda said Beria had been ex- 
posed as “an agent of international 
imperialist forces.” Pending more de- 
tails, these facts stood out for observers 
seeking a calm appraisal: 

@ No evidence supported interpreta- 
tions of Beria’s fall as a sign of “in- 
ternal weakness,” “inner collapse.” 

The Moscow Trials of the 1930's— 
which were similarly interpreted in the 
West—proved to have eliminated the 
Axis fifth column and _ strengthened 
the U.S.S.R. before the Nazi threat. 
Even the N.Y. Times’ C. L. Sulzberger 
recalled (7/12) that Marshal Tukha- 
chevsky’s elimination in 1938 strength- 
ened the Red Army, and advised 
“caution . ..concerning the deeper 

er implications of the Beria arrest.” 

3eria had indeed become involved 

Washington's far-flung, broadly- 
advertised fifth column, his arrest is 
a blow to Washington, not Moscow. 

@ Current Soviet peace diplomacy— 
the development of a long-term policy 
—will not be changed. 

Its present phase, based on the re- 
alities of post-war recovery and ad- 
vance and foreshadowed at the Soviet 
Communist Party's 19th Congress last 


October, was launched by Stalin in 
December; UP reported from Moscow 
(7/11): 


Editorials in the offical newspapers 
Izvestia and Pravda made it clear 
that the Soviet Government intends 
to pursue the policies that it believes 
have won a considerable measure of 
approval at home and abroad. ... 
Foreign observers here thought that 
Soviet domestic and foreign policies 

. would continue unchanged and 
argued that Beria’s activities, as out- 
lined by Pravda, consisted precisely 
of sabotaging these policies. 

@ Allied demands for talks with 
Moscow have intensified, despite Wash- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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A peep through the Iron Curtain 





* 


Cold-war circles were unhappy last week about the calm that had returned to the E.-W. Berlin border. The griev- 

ances leading to orderly E. Zone strikes—which W. Berliners used as a pretext for arson and violence—were settled, and 

life went on. But the agency caption on this picture asks you to note the “rifle-ready Soviet guards keeping a con- 
stant check on everyone entering from the West.” 


STATE DEPT. "PATZERS' MUFF CHESS PROBLEM 





U.S. checkmates self by barring Soviet team 


By John T. McManus 
. aac week U.S. chess players suffered 
the disappointment of their lives 
when the Walter-McCarran Act and 
State Dept. stiffnecks intervened to 
prevent a match in New York between 
the Soviet and U.S. teams, with world 
champion Mikhail Botvinnik scheduled 
for the No. 1 board opposite America’s 

finest player, Samuel Reshevsky. 

Among chess players the world 
around—including the U.S.—Botvinnik 
enjoys the stature of a Babe Ruth; the 
Soviet chess team which he heads com- 
pares with the N.Y. Yankees at their 
best. 

The team were preparing to sail on 
the Queen Elizabeth when they learned 
they would be restricted to New York 
City during their visit and denied the 
privilege of staying at the Glen Cove, 
L.I., home of the Soviet UN delegation, 
12 miles from the city. 


HOSPITALITY: Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky immedi- 





' IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE 


USSR’s Botvinnik (l) and U.S.’s Reshevsky, Moscow, 1948 





ately notified the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow they would not play under such 
restrictions, which he said did not 
“answer the elementary demands of 
hospitality.” 

By Soviet standards, Vishinsky cor- 
rectly characterized the U.S. “wel- 
come.” When the U.S. chess team 
visited Moscow in 1946, the sky was the 
limit on hospitality; the same atmos- 
phere greeted Mrs. Mary Bain, U.S. 
women’s chess champion, and Mrs. May 
Karff on their visit last fall and winter 
for the women’s international cham- 
pionships. 


THE TRIMMINGS: The 1946 U.S. 
team stayed at the Metropole Hotel in 
Moscow except for Reshevsky, who lived 
in the orthodox household of the Chief 
Rabbi of Moscow. Cars and interpreters 
were assigned to all. There were soccer 
tickets, a nightly box at the Bolshoi 
Theater, practically the keys to the city. 
The non-playing captain, art patron 
Maurice Wertheim, was taken on a 
private tour of the Moscow museum, 
then closed for repairs. 

One player who had a stomach ulcer 
had special food and, on request, a 
piano in his room with some Chopin 
scores. Another player’s wife, who had 
relatives in Poland she had been trying 
to locate all through the war, got a 
special plane trip to Warsaw with visas 
expedited and all the courtesies of free 
travel. After the match the Soviets 
offered a special plane to fly the visitors 
anywhere in the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S. team, soundly trounced, 
were guests at a big farewell banquet 
with gifts of handsome chessmen for 
the players, a camera for a member of 
the delegation who had priced one and 
found it too high, and dolls for two 
daughters at home—presumably found 
out about by Soviet espionage, possibly 
SHMERSH (see p. 3). 


YANKEE PRINCESS: The hospitality 
level had not changed by 1952, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Mary Bain who told of her 
experiences on the TV Welcome Travel- 
ers program on her return after a six 
weeks stay. 


“I was treated like a princess!” Mrs, 
Bain reported. If she was restricted in 
any way, she wasn’t aware of it. A 
motherly former school teacher was as- 
signed to her as companion, secretary 
and interpreter. They had intellectual 
discussions in the evenings after 
matches, and once when it was very 
cold her companion made an after- 
hours visit to Mrs. Bain’s room to see 
if her feet were warm. She had tickets 
to the Bolshoi Theater, the ballet, took 
trips to the Kremlin, to some factories 
“where we were received like—you have 
no idea!”; and on leaving was begged 
to visit Leningrad, which she did. 

Mrs. Bain did not do so well in the 
tournament, finishing well down the 
list, but says she had the time of her 
life, and uses adjectives like “royally” 
and “marvelous” to describe her 
treatment. 


WHAT WE MiSSED: U.S. chess play- 
ers were prepared to pay $10 last week 
for a series ticket for the U.S.-U.S.S. R, 
match or $3 for single sessions. In ac- 
tion they would have seen world cham- 
pion Botvinnik against Reshevsky, 
Soviet champion Paul Keres against 
youthful Larry Evans, U.S. champion; 
and Soviet players of world-acknowl- 
edged stature such as Smyslov, Kotov, 
Boleslavsky, Tamonov, Tolush, Aver- 
bach and Geller. Missing from the 
Soviet ranks were such greats as Bron- 
stein, who drew a 24-board match with 
Botvinnik early last year; and Salo 
Flohr, a dean of Soviet chess. 

The U.S. team was to have included 
Reshevsky, Evans, Robert Byrne, George 
Kramer, I. A. Horowitz, Arnold Denker, 
Max Pavey and Arthur Bisguier. Miss- 
ing from the U.S. lineup was one of the 
top-ranked U.S. players, Reuben Fine. 
U.S. alternates were to have been 
Arthur Dake and Donald Byrne. 

In an editorial headed “Stalemate,” 
the N.Y. Times ventured the opinion 
that the State Dept. should have per- 
mitted the Soviet players to stay at 
Glen Cove. Said the Times: “We don't 
think Long Island is ready for revo- 
lution.” 
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Soldiers, not martyrs 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
I was deeply moved by the Sartre 
article, but one statement I will 


mot accept. He says of the “people 
of the Rosenberg Committee ... 
But what can they do but head 
towards martyrdom?” 

I am one of them, and I do not 
intend to become a martyr. I in- 
tend, as the Rosenbergs intended, 
to live out my life in peace, and 
I will fight with all my energy to 
do that. Like the Rosenbergs, I 
am an obscure American. Like the 
Rosenbergs, I am young — even 
younger than they — and I do not 
want to die. 

I have learned from the Rosen- 
bergs. My life has been enriched 
immeasurably by their heroism. My 
love for truth and justice has been 
made more meaningful. Above all, 
my love for my country — MY 
country, not President - General 
Eisenhower's — has deepened and 
taken on purpose. 

They have murdered the Rosen- 
bergs, but they shall not murder 
me, and they shall not kill the 
American people. We who fought 
zo hard for the Rosenbergs held 
their lives so tenderly, so lovingly, 
in our hands. Now, we have 
Jearned that our hands are for 
something other than the protec- 
tion of precious lives. We have 
Jearned that there is strength for 
building and fighting in our 
hands and that they can be rough 
on our enemies. 

The man who is my President is 
® general. Well, I have become a 
soldier—a soldier such as he has 
mever met on a battlefield. And I 
have an alliance with other soldiers 
—in Europe (with you, M. Sartre) 
and all over the world—which is 
mot to be comprehended by the 
founders of the NATO, and which 
will endure long after NATO's in- 
evitable decay. 

In that alliance, I embrace you, 
M. Sartre, and we shall march to- 
gether—not to martyrdom—but to 
“peace, bread, roses and children’s 
laughter.” Sarah Lichtenberg 


Best.so far 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 

July 6 issue is one of the best 
so far. Your editorial re the Rosen- 
bergs, and the article from France 
about the situation in Europe a6 
a result of their frame-up and 
eruel murder, are by far the best 
I have seen along that line up 
to date. Menzie MacTavish 


A living tribute 
¥. PALATKA, FLA. 

After the legal myjurder of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, a movement (never 
earried through) was started to es- 
tablish a social center in Boston 
in their memory. Such a project 
would be a fitting memorial to the 
latest victims of the essential bar- 
barism of U.S. capitalism: a liv- 
img, vibrant tribute to the courage 
with which Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg climbed their Calvary to their 
erucifixion—a shrine where we and 
eur children’s children may draw 
fresh inspiration in the struggle for 
a world where such hideous brutal- 
fties will not be tolerated. 

The plan should include archives 
ef the committee that fought to 
the last to save the young couple; 
a library with all that has been 
and will be written about the case, 


17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














How crazy can 
you get dept. 


The Republic of Korea Army 
was placed by its Government 
under the control of the United 
Nations Command in order to 
more effectively repel the armed 
aggression against the Republic 
of Korea. I believe it should be 
clear to you that the United 
Nations Command, as the result 
eof a commitment made by the 
Republic of Korea, does not 
command the Republic of Korea 
Army. 

—From Gen. Mark Clark’s note 
to the Chinese-N. Koreans, 
reported by AP, June 29. 

One-year free sub to sender 
of each item published under 
this heading. Winner: Wilmer 
Breeden, San Diego, Calif. 











both here and abroad; a museum 
ef pertinent objects such as the 
now famous console table; and a 
collection of portraits and news 
photos, with a _ special section 
where those who participated in 
the murder may be pilloried in the 
eternal infamy they deserve. I sug- 
gest also an empty frame for the 
kindly letter which the eminent 
“Christian gentleman” never wrote 
in reply to Michael's two pleas to 
him “not to let anything happen 
to Mommy and Daddy.” 
Frederick A. 
Why they died 
CHILDWOOD, N. Y. 

“To the last, Marshal Carroll 
kept a telephone line open to 
Washington in case either husband 
or wife decided to make a full dis- 
closure of their activities. Last 
week each had been informed by 
the Dept. of Justice that con- 
fessions could win them a reprieve 
from death.” (N.Y. Times). 

This, so far as I have ever heard 
of outside of physical torture 
chambers, is the first time prisoners 
have been put to death for the 
decisive reason, officially stated, 
that through everything they de- 
clared they were innocent and had 
nothing to confess. 

Thus it would be false to say 
the Rosenbergs, even officially, were 
electrocuted for spying. The his- 
torical fact must remain that they 
were electrocuted because they said 
they didn't. Lewis Fisher 


Authors burn slower 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Don’t you worry 
Don't you fret 
They burn just books 
Not authors—yet. 
Lawrence Gellert 


They would not lie 
YOAKUM, TEX. 

Christ died because he could not 
lie. The Rosenbergs died because 
they would not lie. Satan told 
Christ, bow to me and I will give 
you all this Kingdom. Satan told 
the Rosenbergs, bow to me and I 
will let you live. He that saves his 
Nife shall lose it, but he that will 
lose his life for my name's sake 
shall find it. E. J. Luedecke 


Bucks, budgets & bushwa 
SAVANT LAKE, ONT. 

I am very sorry I can’t send the 
dollar a month as I am unemployed 
aNd have a weak heart, am 64 and 
all I have to rely on for a living 
is the small trap line. Will send 
this dollar now, and more if I 
should get some kind of a job. 

F. Raby 


Blossom 


7 
CHICAGO, FLL. 

Don’t be bushwa—pledges are 
for people with a saiary, not for 
day laborers paid by the hour. 
Here’s $5; I'l) do what I can when 
I ean, Hugo T. Hansen 


SAUSALITO, CALIF. 

The ever-rising cost of living and 
steadily-decreasing buying power 
of my teamster’s pay check for my 
family of four make my $1-a-month 
contribution a very small indica- 
tion of my great and growing re- 
spect for Belfrage and colleagues. 

Marshall Black 


APOLLO, PA. 

My promise of a buck a month. 
You bit off a big mouthful. Hope 
you can chew it. H, Clair George 

e 
CIRCLE, MONT. 

My “buck-a-month” answer is my 
ckeck for $12. As a farmer, there 
is little certainty I shall be able 
to meet any future pledge. I have 
it now, so it’s yours in the most 
important fight of the time—the 
fight for peace. The world ie filled 
with advocates of peace but your 
approach is nearest to my heart. It 
is deplorable that those who would 
point the way must be cowed into 
a protective red-baiting or risk 
their work being silenced or use- 
less. The GUARDIAN stands on 
the precipice, but gets my con- 
tinuing support only because you 
do not yield to the terrorism of 
the times. Hobart McKean 

e 
GRANTSDALE, MONT. 

Just got a little carpenter work 
which is’ getting mighty scarce 
hereabouts; there are many young- 
er hotfoot carpenters out of work, 
so you see it is slim pickin’s for 
an old worn-out plug like me. I 
may go hungry later to pay for 
this $2 I am sending, but just 
don't want to see any good paper 
go under when we need them so 
sorely. RK, H. Cook 


Shame — and pride 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

I have just finished reading 
Sartre’s magnificent letter to the 
heart, conscience, and mind of my 
beloved land. I accept the collec- 
tive responsibility which we must 
all share. I am bitter that in our 
lifetime of Buchenwald, Nurem- 
berg, we could not save the lives 
of these two people. But I am 
proud of the men and women of 
my country who spoke out for 
mercy, for civilization, in this time 
of the new terror. The courage, 
the faith, the clarity of your paper 
is a bright torch in our bleak jour- 
nalism. All this brings hope and 
direction to my despair, my great 
sense of shame. Justine Wellman 





Paris 
“They say that if we give them 
dollars, they’ll give us in ex- 
change lessons in civilization,” 


Carrefour, 


A quiet 4th 
McINTOSH, MINN. 

It was a quiet 4th for us. How 
could we celebrate, when our gov- 
ernment has turned to deliberate 
murder, executing the Rosenbergs, 
slaughtering our sons in “police 
actions?” How much longer will 
the common people be blinded by 
the barrage of lies? We are farm- 
ers fighting a losing game—and 
they send the FBI out to investi- 
gate us. Spit in their eyes, for 
they are Judases. Mrs, David Fryer 


Wrong victims 
KOKOMO, IND. 

I never heard a single radio 
radio commentator say a word 
of good about the Rosenbergs; all 
the papers I saw were against 
them; only you stood up for them 
to the last. June 19, 1953, was a 
sad night for me as was Aug. 26, 
1927, when Sacco and Vanzetti 
were executed. I think justite 
would have been better served if 
Ike and Nixon had gone to the 
chair—and for good measure they 
could have thrown in old Me- 
Carthy, McCarran, Jenner, Velde, 
Chennault, Budenz, Chambers, 
Bentley and some more rats and 
crooks. Charles M. Ek 


One for Harry 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Glad Belfrage is going to stay 
with us a while. I have subpenaed 
Mr. Harry S. Truman of Independ- 
ence, Mo., to appear for examina- 
tion in my suit to enjoin the col- 
lection of taxes for war. This is 
to be in Kansas City, July 20, 1953. 
I want him to tell us exactly who 
started the war in Korea—that is, 
who was the aggressor in fact. 

Fyke Farmer 
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“Our liberty depends on the freedom of the press, 
and that cannot be limited without being lost.”—-THOMAS 
JEFFERSON. 





REPORT TO READERS 





The Belfrage Case 


HIS IS AN ALERT to all] readers that we may have to call 

upon you on over-night notice for help in our fight against 
the McCarthy-Brownell maneuver to deport our editor, Cedrie 
Belfrage. 

Right now the case is between rounds. Round One resulted 
in Belfrage being taken to Ellis Island on May 15, on orders from 
Senator McCarthy. The provocation was Belfrage’s refusal 24 
hours earlier to give answers satisfactory to the McCarthy Com- 
mittee in an inquiry into the setting up of a democratic press 
in post-war Germany, a project in which Belfrage and GUAR- 
DIAN exec. editor Aronson both participated in Allied uniform. 

With the rapid-fire help of hundreds of GUARDIAN readers 
all over the country, our attorneys won the second round, secur- 
ing Belfrage’s release on bail after he had spent four weeks 
on Ellis Island. We won the third round, too, over the Dept. of 
Justice attempt to stay the court decision granting bail. 


Bor DEPORTATION hearings may be started by mmigravon@ 

authorities at any time, and their usual technique is to 
make these proceedings as surprising and costly as possible. 
On the facts, the deportation case against Belfrage is already 
a flop—as indicated in both court decisions involving the set- 
ving of bail. He'has resided in the U.S. for 20 of the 27 years 
since he came of age, and the facts of his life contain no more 
grounds for deportation now than when he applied for citizen- 
ship before the war. 

Cedric Belfrage is now editing the GUARDIAN under con- 
stant threat of deportation, restricted to the New York area and 


. forced to report frequently to immigration officials. 


Once deportation hearings are begun, they almost auto- 
matically proceed through five costly steps, beginning with hear- 
ings before a Special Inquiry Officer of the Immigration Service 
and ending up in the Supreme Court unless one side or the other 
quits the fight. Meanwhile the Dept. of Justice appeal against 
the granting of bail is set for hearing in the fall, and this fight, 
too, may have to be carried to the Supreme Court. 


T= McCARTHY-BROWNELL forces have the taxpayers’ money 
to carry on their side of the fight. 

Our side has to be backed by rank-and-file support from 
people determined to prevent McCarthyism from victimizing the 
voices of opposition. 

During the present breathing spell, the Belfrage Fight-Back 
Fund is bringing the story of the case to editors, labor leaders, 
clergy, educators and others who should be concerned with at- 
tempts to silence the opposition press and to abridge constitu- 
tional rights. 


ps NORMAL TIMES, public protest from these areas should be 

easy to arouse. But it takes real guts to stand up to repressive 
authority these days, and the only people we know in the U.S.A. 
who possess this fighting quality in unlimited quantities are 
you—Mr., Mrs. and Miss GUARDIAN Reader. 

We'll let you know when the fight begins again. Mean- 
while, we’d like to know now that we can call on you personally. 
Please let us know on the Fight-Back coupon below. 

—John T. McManus, for the Belfrage Fight-Back Fund, 


—@ 


Dear John McManus: Count me in on the Belfrage 
FIGHT-BACK FUND. Enclosed is my fighting contribution 
re som 


Send me ....... copies of Cedric Belfrage’s NOT FOR SALE 
(Fight-Back Fund Pamphlet No, 1), Price 10 copies, 50c; 
(stamps OK); 25 copies, $1. 





JOHN T. McMANUS, Treasurer 
Belfrage Fight-Back Fund 
17 Murray Street, New York 7 


Name .... 


SESH HSEHETE SHEE HESEEEEHETESHEEEEEEE EES EEE EOOSEEEE 


Address .. 
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‘Secret’ pact with Rhee 
leaves truce problem still unsolved 


By Kumar Goshal 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER 
optimistically—but no Korean truce 
seemed in sight. Presidential envoy 
Robertson, after his prolonged chat 
wi -. Korea's Rhee, was reported 
le? Seoul “with uneasy settlement,” 


talked 


prepared to dump major’ unsolved 
problems in Ike's lap (UP, 7/14). 
The terms of the agreement with 


Rhee, who fanatically opposes an arm- 
istice, were by mutual consent to re- 
main secret. Yet even before the 
brief, vague Rhee-Robertson statement 
was released, Rhee told newsmen he 
had only agreed not to obstruct an 
armistice for three months while the 
U.S. tried to remove the Chinese from 
N. Korea; he reserved the right to 
break truce terms if Korea were not 
unified by that time. This was exactly 
Rtiee’s previous position, which Robert- 
son was ostensibly sent to overcome. 

ROCKS IN THE ROAD: Rhee’s state- 
ment raised speculation that he was 
still determined to block an armistice 
—reports which Robertson would nei- 
thec confirm nor deny, angrily saying 


he was “honor-bound” to keep the 
details secret (INS, 7/12). Pentagon 
spokesmen lent credence to Rhee’s 


statement by admitting U.S. agreement 
te resume hostilities if “the Commu- 
nists by infiltration or other tactics” 
violated the armistice—a vague pro- 
vision giving Rhee limitless opportuni- 
ties to provoke new hostilities. 

The road to truce was made rockier 


by disclosure that the U.S. had agreed 
to Rhee’s demand to bar Indian, Polish 
and Czechoslovak troops from S. Korea 
during a cease-fire. This would be a 
mockery of the previous UN acceptance 
of Indian troops to guard unrepatriated 
POW's, and of Poles and Czechs to see 
that no reinforcements or new arms 
supplies were imported through speci- 
fied “ports of entry” (N.Y. Times, 
7/14). Gen. Clark was reported to have 
come up with a plan to fly Indian 
troops into the Panmunjom neutral 
zone without letting them touch Rhee- 
controlled soil. 


Rhee disciples in the U.S. worked 
hard; acting Senate Republican leader 
Knowland, who found the Rhee agree- 
ment highly satisfactory, was pressing 
Eisenhower and Dulles for exclusion of 
non-belligerent countries such as India 
and the U.S.S.R. from post-armistice 
political talks (AP, 7/12). 


“PEOPLE CAN SEE”: As Rhee and his 
allies manipulated to keep the war 
going and U.S. casualties mounted, UN 
General Assembly pres. Lester Pearson 
refused to call a special session until 
after truce, despite several urgent 
cables from India’s Nehru. N. Korean 
Gen. Nam II charged that U.S. planes 
had again strafed a POW camp at 
Suan, killing five Allied captives and 
wounding 15. Said Peking radio: 
“People can see... that the re- 
sults of the Robertson-Rhee talks 
are not only of no help to the reali- 
zation of an early armistice in Ko- 
rea, but will further encourage Rhee 
in his scheme to torpedo the armis- 





Portland (Me.) Evening Express 


tice in the future.” 

While Washington gave every indi- 
cation that it was ready to back con- 
tinued violation by Rhee, Secy. Dulles 
got British and French foreign minis- 
ters conferring in Washington to 
support a statement assuming N. Kore- 
an-Chinese violations even before an 
armistice was signed. On the basis of 
this assumption the three foreign 
ministers resolved that 

... if the Communists should renew 

their aggression in Korea aiter an 

armistice . their governments 
would .. . again support the restora- 
tion of peace and security; in exist- 
ing circumstances , .. the common 
policy of the three powers toward 
Communist China should be main- 
tained. 
DULLES’ “THINKING”: Meanwhile 
plans were brewing again to warm up 
the war in Indo-China. At a meeting 
in Dulles’ home, France’s Bidault pre- 
sented the plan devised by French 


Indo-China commander Gen. Henri 
Navarre, calling for 20,000 more French 
troops costing another $285 million. 
U.S. officials thought the plan would 
really cost this country over $400 mil- 
lion, but Dulles expressed “great satis- 
faction’ (NYT, 17/13). 


Dulles also said the U.S. was “think- 
ing” Japan should have a security force 
of ten divisions or about 350,000 men. 
Without checking whether this was ac- 
ceptable to the Japanese, the State 
Dept. told Britain and France Japan’s 
budget should be prepared with such a 
force in mind. 


A WORD FROM JAPAN: The Jap- 
anese have already shown how they 
feel about an enlarged army or “secur- 
ity force.’ NYT (6/16) reported the 
furor in the Japanese parliament when 
Natl. Safety Agency chief Tokutaro 
Kimura exposed a secret five-year plan 
to build a 200,000-strong army, 150,000 
tons of coastal patrol vessels including 
five aircraft carriers and an air force 
of 1,500 military planes, half of them 
jets—in violation of Japan’s constitu- 


tion which forbids maintenance oi 
armed forces. A powerful opposition 
group, including some members oi 


Premier Yoshida’s own party, called for 
Kimura’s ouster and threatened to in- 
troduce a motion of non-confidence in 
the government. NYT’s William Jorden 
said Kimura’s disclosure barely 
scratched the surface of the indus- 
trialists’ already-completed program 
for rebuilding Japan’s arms industry 
and armed forces with U.S. help. 


Popular feeling against rearmament, 
however, torced Foreign Minister Oka- 
zaki to declare—in reply to a question 
on Dulles’ statement—that U.S. mili- 
tary aid, if offered, could not be ac- 
cepted by Japan (Reuters, 7/13). 





Beria ousted; peace 
drive continues 
@ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ington’s efforts to use Beria’s fall as 
aa excuse Lo postpone them indefinitely. 

The day before the news of Beria’s 
falt, Yugoslavia’s Tito jumped on the 
W. European bandwagon, urging the 
West to negotiate. The day after, NYT 
repocted from Boun: BERIA OUSTER 
AtOS FOES OF ADENAUER. It said “a 
number of influential conservative 
journals” had swung over to the Social 
Democratic view that talks with Mos- 
cow are more necessary now than ever; 
quoted Munich's Sueddeutsche Zettung 
as saying 

Allies of the U.S. are developing 

a bit of their own initiative, seeking 

theic own ways out of the mess. 

Eucopean uprising against the dan- 

gzec ot being hopelessly ground te 

pieces between the two powers [U.S. 

and U.S.S.R.| is imminent. 

Reports from the Big Three foreign 
ministers’ conference in Washington 
indicated Secy. Dulles was under heavy 
pressure from his British and French 
colleazues to agree to four-power talks. 
The pressure, said the N.Y. Herald 
Tribuue (7/13), “was increasing as a 
result of certain events in the world 
situation.’ NYHT named the bogging 
down of the European Army; the de- 
mand for German unification; the con- 


tinued Soviet “peace offensive,” which 
may be intensified, and 
. the clamor in Europe for the 


West to some affirmative re- 
spouse. Failure to meet Russia 
f east half way in such an atmos- 
» would be blamed primarily on 

U.S. and would do severe dam- 
age to American prestige, according 
tu highly placed sources. 


give 






U.S. "psychological offensive’; 
target—the mind of America 
Washineton’s reaction to Beria’s 
downfall was curiously reticent in view 
of its loud beating of drums, when 
Stalin died, about a coming “bloody 
struggle for power in the Kremlin.” 
That propaganda was accompanied 


by an announcement of a “top secret 
} 


psychological warfare offensive to break 
up Russia’s. satellite empire.” The 
“warfare” was defined by NYT (3/6) 
as “comprehending sabotage, training, 
arming and disposition of spies, sabo- 
teurs and guerillas and the carrying 


out of icostly] projects within and 
without the Iron Curtain”; and by the 
Walt St. Journal (3/6) as spreading 


rumors, sparking “popular” uprisings, 
supplying arms—all involving the “cal- 
culated risk of war.” 

For the American people, the Soviet 
charges against Beria—-following on 
last month's provocations in E, Ger- 





many and inflated tales of ‘“workers’ 
revolts rocking the Soviet Empire’— 
carried a warning: 1) of the increasing 
degeneration of Washington policy into 
sheer gangsterism; 2) of the extent to 


which Americans are themselves the 
victims of this “psychological offen- 
sive.” 

PRINTED “MAGIC”: Washington’s 


“psychological warfare” has been de- 
veloped and perfected from that prac- 
tised by the Nazis. The Dutch psycho- 
logical war expert A. M. Meerlo 
described (Aftermath of Peace, 1946) 
how the Nazis 


... developed the manipulation of 
public opinion into a huge scientific 
machinery. Their psychological war- 
fare became aggressive strategy in 
peacetime, the so-called “war be- 
tween wars.” 


In this “huge machinery” the press 
played an important part, especially 
in fanaticizing the German people “in- 
to criminals”; for 


. . there is still belief in the magic 
of the printed word. Words on news- 
print, slogans repeated daily, hypno- 
tize. They look like absolute truth. 
People would have liked to fight them 
rationally, but the daily injections 


~ er 


with new printed words weakened 

their critical resistance. 

REALITY BLOTTED OUT: The Eisen- 
hower Administration last January 
proclaimed its determination to inten- 
sify the “war between wars.’ That war 
has been increasingly exposed as a 
fifth-column gangster operation—the 
inevitable expression of Washington 
bankruptcy—one of whose important 
aspects is to destroy the critical re- 
sistance and moral judgment of the 
American people. 

Only this month the _ President’s 
Committee on Psychological War, head- 
ed by banker W. H. Jackson, sent a 
“secret” report to the White Housé 
which dealt (said the NYT blandly, 
7/12) with the problem of coordinating 
propaganda with “sabotage” and other 
“undercover operations’—a “difficult” 
problem in a democracy. (Nazi Ger- 
many was branded an outlaw nation 
by the American people and govern- 
ment for similar conduct.) Three years 
ago Meerlo wrote (Patterns of Panic): 

What we are witnessing in the cold 
war and the atomic war of nerves 
is the collapse of intelligence and 
conscience both—a collapse of such 
dimensions that we have lost sight 
of reality. 

POISON FOR PEOPLE: What we are 
witnessing today is a gigantic conspir- 
acy to misinform the American people 
so as to make them willing puppets of 





— 
Introducing SHMERSH 


. Malenkov also had the use of the 
top branch of the secret police, the 
SHMERSH. This is the super-duper outfit 
which spies even On members of the 
Politiburo. . . . For some weeks prior to 
Stalin's death, Malenkov was fabricating 
SHMERSH evidence in order to liquidate 
Beria, while Beria was fabricating secret 


police evidence in order to liquidate 
Malenkov. ... 

—Drew Pearson columa, July 14. 
.% - 





Washington’s warriors, incapable of 
enlisting reason and intelligence in 
dealing with world problems. 

The conspiracy has become clear in 
the Administration’s “psychological 
wac” in the last six months. It has 
embraced a propaganda offensive, car- 
ried out by press reports headlined 
daily throughout the country, and 
co-ordinated with undercever sabotage 


a) ’ ’ 


" ‘ r 


and Project X operations conducted 
by the Central Intelligence Agency ana 
its well-heeled fifth column. 


STUFF TO SWALLOW: These have 
been the main phases of the war above 
ground: 

@ Anti-semitism charges leveled at 
the U.S.S.R. last winter. (Possibly sig- 
nificant in this connection was C. L. 
Sulzberger’s NYT report, 7/7, that the 
Israel government “was fairly well con- 
vinced” in March, 1952, that Beria had 
sponsored anti-Semitism at a Comin- 
form meeting that month.) 

@ The all-out propaganda about a 
bloody struggle for power when Stalin 
died and thereafter. 

@ Reports of widespread 
discontent in the spring. 

@ Reports of strikes and slowdowns 
in Czechoslovakia early in June, fol- 
lowed by exaggerated and corrupted 
accounts of the E. German strikes, and 
then by reports of “revolt in Poland,” 
of dispatch of Soviet troops to Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. 


TIME TO STOP: The present phase of 
the war includes the clear provocation 
of the food offer to allegedly hungry E. 
Germans (western rioters in Berlin 
burned food stocks among _ other 
things’, and insistence on shipping it 
to W. Berlin despite its rejection by 
the E. German and Soviet governments. 
As regards the U.S.S.R., the war is 
currently concentrating on charges of 
a “Russification” policy “similar to that 
of the Tsars,’ with Beria in the role 
of a fallen fighter for minority rights 
(Moscow says he tried to sow enmity 
in the Soviet multi-national state). The 
N.Y. Wortd Telegram (7/10) said the 
new Psychological Warfare Board 
. will hammer at the theme of 
“self-determination” for the scores 
of nationalist groups in the U.S.S.R. 
The failure of Washineton’s warriors 
to start a civil war in Germany, the 
flexibility shown: throughout E. Europe 
in handling the situations created by 
Washington’s provocaticns and under- 
ground operations, and presumably the 
arrest of Beria, make this a moment 
for Americans to demand an end to 
Washington’s dirty ‘war between wats.” 
Above all it is a time for extreme skep- 
ticism toward the reporting of the U.S. 
press, which has become more than 
ever a propaganda arm of Project X. 
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POLITICS 


N.Y. gets fare boost; 
McAvoy heads ALP 


fight-back slate 


©” Monday, July 13, New Yorkers 


were told they would pay a 15c fare 


®n buses and subways beginning July 
25. (The fare was raised from 5c to 10c 
in July, 1948; service remains unim- 
proved on the world’s most superannu- 
ated subway systém.) On. the same. day 
the American Labor Party named its 
standard bearers for the municipal 
election campaign, and wrote on their 
standards the demand for a Jower fare 
and political exile for all who favored 
or permitted the great train robbery. 
Named to head the ALP ticket are: 





GEN. 
All’s fare in politics 


HUGH CASEY 


@ For mayor: Clifford T. McAvoy, 
foxmer Deputy Welfare Commissioner 
wnder LaGuardia, a political action 
director for CIO during the war, legis- 
Jative and political director for the 
United Elecirical Workers. In 1951 he 
was ALP’s nominee for president of the 
eity council. 

@ For controller, Arthur Sehwizer, 
ALP’s exec. secy. since 1946, who as 
legislative representative has tangled 
with old-line leaders at hearings in 
City Hall, Albany and Washington. 

@ For president of the city council: 
Charles Stewart, former headmaster of 
- the Roger Ascham School, White Plains, 
N.Y., educator, lecturer, active Protest- 
ant layman, currently directing the 
Belfrage Fight-Back Fund. 

A full slate for borough presidents, 
judgeships and councilmen was to be 
put in the field before the fa)l. 


SHOUTS AND HATS: 





Though the ALP 


had a world issue of peace and other 
local issues of housing and civil liber- 
tics for which it stood alone, Jast week 
the vanishing 10c fare seemed closest 


to 
J. 


New Yorkers. When Maj. Gen. Hugh 
Casey, head of the Transit Authority, 


held aloft the new-minted transit token 


(e 
er 


onveniently without price mark en- 
aved on it for handy upping), shouts 


of protest went up from every city poli- 
tician with a hat to throw in any ring. 

Most, though, were handicapped by 
earlier attitudes toward the fare boost. 


The Mayor’s appointee on the Author- 
ity, Ephraim F. Jeffe, voted against it, 
said the step was “hasty”; Mayor Im- 
pellitteri himself deplored it—-but New 
Yorkers remembered similar deploring 
statements as the Mayor retreated 
swiftly throughout the ‘negotiations 
that led to the fare rise: 


DEPLORERS ALL: Even Council Pres. 
Rudolph Halley, the Liberal Party’s 
nominee for mayor who had most vig- 
crously assailed the Mayor’s retreats, 
was tarred by this earlier advocacy of 
a Transit Authority and posing of a 
“disaster economy” as the alternative. 


It was clear that all candidates, all 
parties would deplore .the boost. But 
enly the ALP could claim implacable 
opposition from start to finish and had 
a fighting record to prove it. 


LIBERALS PICKED: The only other 
party in the city with even its top 
standard-bearers named is the Liberal 
Party. Last week Halley’s running 
mates were picked: for controller, 
Jhase Mellen Jr., former New York 
County GOP chairman, currently serv- 
ing on the GOP county committee; for 
city council president, Justice Juvenal 
Marehisio of the Domestic Relations 
Court, prominent in Catholic Circles, 
named Privy Chamberlain of Cape and 
Sword by Pope Pius XII. 


The GOP was to pick its slate on 
Thursday, with the odds favoring Rep. 
Jacob K. Javits or Rep. Henry J. Laih- 
am for the mayoralty. The Democrats 
were thrown into greater confusion by 
the announcement that anti-Tammany, 
pro-Halley insurgent Robert H. Blaikie 
would enter the primary. Though 
jockeying changed the picture daily as 
the GUARDIAN went to press, Mayor 
Impellitteri seemed to have the edge 
with Averell Harriman and Manhattan 
Borough Pres. Wagner as runners-up. 
lf the Mayor doesn’t get the nod he 
threatens to divide the Democratic 
forces by running in the primaries or 
as an independent. 


‘ 


EQSEG How ‘disastrous journalism’ has kept 
the U.S. in a poisoned fog about Russia 


NE of the main tasks of the U.S. 

press—on the whole, successfully 
carried out—is to cause oblivion to 
settle over the pecple’s minds with re- 
gard to recent history, and especially 
the record of the press itself. 

More durable-memoried readers of 
the current reports of 
“jmpending collapse” in the socialist 
world, mostly datelined. Vienna and 
Berlin, are reminded of the U.S. press 
coverage ‘(from Riga, ete.) of 1917- 
1920 events in Russia which set the 
pattern for “news” coverage to this 
day. In 1920 Walter Lippmann and 
Charles Merz studied the N. Y. Times 
coverage in those years (“A Test of 
the News,” New Republie supplement, 
8/4/20) and called it “from the point 
of view of professional journalism, 


“chaos” and 


lomacy from peace since “you cannot 
make truce with Peril.” Commented 
Lippmann and Merz: 


The note of the Red Peri) 

“has appeared at every turn to 
obstruct the restoration of peace in 
Fastern Europe and Asia and to 


frustrate the resumption of - 





nomic life. 
@ in an addendum to their 
(8/11/20) they pointed 





study 
Out that in 


FICTION AS 
mann-Merz analysis has a remarkably 
up-to-date sound. 


nothing short of a disaster.” They 


showed how Americans were misin- 


formed on every important question 


involving Russia, and accused report- 
ers and editors of accepting and be- 
lieving for subjective reasons 


.. most of what they were told 
by the State Dept . the agents 
and adherents of the old regime all 
over Europe . .. fand] officials at 
crucial points like MHelsingfors, 
Omsk, Vladivostok, Steckholm, Cop- 
enhagen, London and Paris. For 
the same reason, they accepted re- 
ports of governmentally-contirolied 
news services abroad, of corres- 
pondents who were unduly intimate 
with the various secret services and 
with the old Russian nobility. 


“NEWS”: The Lipp- 


@ Between Nov., 1917, and WNov., 


June and July, 
many 
and commented: 





1920, there 


had been 


predictors of Soviet collapse 


Not the Jeast interesting thing 
about these reports .. . is the way 
they often contrast with warnings 
of a world-wide menace. . Pre- 
sumably no human institution can 
simultaneously be both cadaver 
and world-wide menace. But that 
is not to reckon with the practise 
of playing the news both ways. The 
Times has recently published many 
warnings of the Red Peril. One of 
ihem (July 28) necessitated the de- 
votion of 1,000 words of space to 
the utterings of Gen. Erich Luden- 
‘lorff, “the famous German war 
leader.” A curious spectacle—this 
German junker invoked to show the 
world the way to peace. 


“weakening,” 


1919, NYT reported 91 times that the 
Soviets were “nearing their rope’s end 
or had reached it’”—exclusive of “or- 
dinary reports” that Russia was 
“jn chaos,” etc 

@ From January, 1919, through the 
first half of 1920, Soviet Russia was 
pictured as an aggressor against Po- 
Jand and a “Red invasion of Europe” 
as imminent. In fact, dvring most of 
this period, Polish troops were deep in 
Russian territory. 

@ Soviet offers to negotiate seitle- 
ments with the Allied powers were 
invariably distorted. NYT (3/14/20), 
said: 

There has been no doubt at any 
time in Washington official circles 
that the Soviet “peace” drive repre- 
sented nothing more than a scrap 
of paper policy of the Soviet Jead- 
ers, a mere tactical move, and that 
what they really sought was a 
breathing spell in whieh to con- 
centrate their energies for a re- 


JUST CREDULITY? Alihough “the 
reliability of the news is the premise 
on which democracy proceeds,” on the 
“supremely important event” o e 
Russian Revolution Lippmann Qi 
Merz found the American’ people 
“could not secure the minimum of 
necessary information.” Yet “on the 
face of the evidence” they could find 
. no reason to charge a con- 
spiracy by Americans. They can 
fairly be charged wiih boundless 
eredulity, and an untiring readi- 
ness to be gulled, and on many 
oceasions with downright Jack of 
common sense 
jf there was no conspiracy in the 
post-World War 1 years, it js difficult 
to make the same contention of the 
period since World War Ij. As early 
as March 21, 1946, C. L. Sulzberger was 
frankly telling NYT readers the Iran 
crisis had been whipped up to reverse 
“the momentum of pro-Soviet feeling 


newed drive toward world-wide 

revolution. 

@ The “Red Peri)” was played up at 
crucial moments to turn Allied dip- 


worked up during the war 


Remail this GUARDIAN in an unsealed 
envelope with 2¢ 


stamp. Make it do 


double duty. 








BUDAPEST 

Dear Michael) and Robert Rosenberg: 
On June 20 the World Council of 
Peace was holding its Fourth Session 
here in the beautiful city of Buda- 
pest. on the banks of the Danube. 
The delegates came from all parts 
of the world, from New Zealand and 
Norway, from China and from Chile. 
There were workers and poets, reli- 
gious people, Christians and Moslems 
and non-believers. They were all 
goed people, the finest represenia- 
tives of their nations—men and 
women with great minds and honest 
hearts. Some, as the delegates from 
China, India and the Soviet Union, 
were spokesmen for hundreds of 
-Iijlions of people. Ail were here to 
work for the highest cawuse— peace. 
But all the time they were work- 
ing for peace there was-one great 
cloud which darkened. their day. All 
were asking: What will bappen to 
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Julius and Ethel Rosenberg? They 
knew all about your mother anda 
father, loved them and hoped that 
they would live to be with you. 
Then, as the meeting was begin- 
ning, the delegate from Belgium 
came to the speakers’ stand-and in a 
low voice said: “Friends, I must tell 


‘Dear Michael & Robert: Your parents’ ideals have inspired humanity’ 


you that Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
have been executed.” He could say 
no more, but what more could be 
said? With one heart the entire as- 
sembly rose together and stood in 
the silence of deepest grief and in- 
dignation. 

I do not remember ever seeing 
anything so impressive as the sorrow 
of these people from all humanity 
standing in honor of your mother 
and father. In their silence they 
expressed this judgment: Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg were innocent. They 
were heroes because they . chose 
to give their lives for an ideal. They 
are our finest heroes because they 
made this choice, not just in the 
moment of battle, great as such 
heroes are, but day after day in the 
cold isolation of their cells. They 
loved you and their country so deep- 
ly that they. could not be. shaken in 
their determination to die rather 


than betray you and their ideals 
For this they were honored on the 
day of their execution by this great 
assembly of peace workers. For this 
they will be loved for all time. 
Some of your schoolmates may not 
yet understand this and may try to 
make your life hard by cajling your 
mother and father spies. But do not 
let this hurt you. Remember “@ 
this jury of men and women spea 


for nearly all of humanity in saying 


that your parents were innocent. 
There will be many monuments 
erected to the memory of your 


mother and father. But the greatest 
of these will be that millions of 
people will remember and love them 
and be inspired by their example to 
work for their ideals, to carry their 
banner forward to the victory of 
love and peace and -plenty: for all 
mankind. 

George Wheeler 
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N. Y. POLITICS AT 'ALL-TIME LOW‘ 





ALP will fight 
for ‘little people’ 


By Vito Marcantonio 

EW YORK CITY politics are 

at an all-time low. With 
collusion between -Republican 
and Democratic parties and 
Impellitteri, and with fakery 
by the Liberal Party, these 
political machines have’ im- 
posed upon the people of our 
city an unjust rent hike, a fare 
increase (to take place July 
30), and harsh and vindictive 
measures against dock workers. 
These same political parties 
have aided and abetted the 
practitioners of 
in our schools and in our city 
government. 

Dewey has led—and _ the 
Democratic bosses and Impel- 
litteri, with sham protest, have 
followed him—in imposing up- 
on our people an unprecedented 
raw deal. 


FAKE FIGHT: The _ Liberal 
Party, i.., the machine con- 
trolled by the businessmen of 
labor, has put up a fake fight 
against rent increases and, 
through its candidate Halley, 
has been faking it on the fare 
rise. His alternative for a $25 
million so-called “economy” cut 
in transit costs can only mean 


further reduction of service 
subway riders and wage cuts 
if 





yw transit workers. His alleged 
solution of the city’s financial 
mess by reducing the budget by 
$75 million constitutes an “eco- 
nomy” at the expense of hos- 
pitals, welfare, schools, parks 
and playgrounds. This would 
turn our city back to pre-World 
War I conditions 

Last December, Halley was 
the first to propose the anti- 
labor legislation recently 
enacted by the Dewey special 
session in Albany for political 
screening and licensing of long- 
shoremen. 


RIGHT ON KOREA: Collusion 
on the part of the Democratic, 
Republican parties and Impel- 
litteri, and the fakery of the 
Liberal Party and Halley, are 
inevitable products of political 
parties that have supported the 
unjust and unconstitutional 
war in Korea, which now stands 
revealed as a misadventure 
against the best interests of the 
American people. 

The American Labor Party, 
against lies and distortions, has 
been calling for an end to this 
war, and continues to be the 
only party of peace in the 
municipal elections of 1953. 

The ALP fought against the 
increased 10-cent. fare in 1949, 





McCarthyism’ 






and asserted then that this 
would lead to a 15-cent fare 
within four years. 


WAY OUT OF MESS: The 
ALP has unconditionally striv- 
en against any increase in fare 
and has offered, and still offers, 
the only solution to solving 
the city’s financial crisis: 

@ Proper assessment of large 
commercial and industrial reo 
property on the basis of true 
1952 values; this would produce 
for the city within a few years 
additional revenues of $150 
million a year, and thereby 
eliminate existing deficits and 
provide for a decent standard 
of city services. 

@ An honest fight—not the 
double-talk and the double- 
cross of the Democratic and 
Liberal parties—for an_ in- 
crease in New York City’s share 
of state-collected taxes. 

@ Enabling legislation auth- 
orizing New York City to tax 
stock transfers. 


VITO MARCANTONIO 
The ALP carries on... 
@ Increased state aid to 
education. 

@ A state bond issue for the 
construction of new schools. 


LaGUARDIA SPIRIT: The 
ALP has consistently fought 
the real estate gang, pioneered 
for genuine rent control, and 
made the only real _ fight 
against the phony rent com- 
mission setup which has meant 
‘an increase of 15% in rentals 
and worse. 

It is still the party of Fiorello 
LaGuardia, who was an en- 
rolled member until his death. 
It is significant that those who 
now attempt to use his name 
knifed him in 1945. I refer spe- 
cifically to the two D’s in New 
York City politics—Dewey and 
Dubinsky. With their anti- 
LaGuardia manipulations in 
1945 the tragic course of events 
in our city commenced. 

We of the ALP carry on in 
LaGuardia’s tradition, and will 
in the interests of the little 
people of our city make the 
fight in 1953 that he would 
have made. Accordingly, as our 
candidate for Mayor, we have 
designated Clifford T. McAvoy, 
who served in LaGuardia’s ad- 
ministration as Deputy Wel- 
fare Commissioner, 











“DON’T SOCIALIZE THAT CHILD” 
Organized big medicine, like organized big business, smells “socialism” in any organized service for 
the people. For the story of AMA’s drive to kill HIP’s cradle-to-grave pre-paid medical care, with 
emphasis on preventive medicine, see Page 2. 


This Is the ‘Little People's’ 


Candidate for Mayor 





Cliff McAvoy started out on 
LaGuardia road; he stayed on it - 


HE American Labor Party 

candidate for mayor is the 
grandson of a Tammany 
sachem, the son of an Al 
Smith Democrat judge; he 
was given his political start 
(and direction’ by Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia. 

Clifford Thomas McAvoy, 49, 
of 144 Willow St., B’klyn, has 
traveled in that direction ever 
since. During the early New 
Deal days, McAvoy taught at 
Riverdale Country School, 
Columbia University and 
CCNY. (His Ph.D. thesis was 
on “the social. background of 
the Italian opera in the 19th 
Century.) But he was also ac- 
tive on the exec. committee 
of the Grover Cleveland Demo- 
cratic Club. 

LaGUARDIA DAYS: In 1938 
Councilman B. Charney Vla- 
deck died and Mayor LaGuar- 
dia urged the ALP to replace 


him with McAvoy. Instead 
they ran him for assemblyman 
from the 15th A.D., Manhat- 
tan. When he lost, LaGuardia 
appointed him Deputy Com- 
missioner of Welfare, a_ post 
he held until 1941. 

In that year the Greater 
N.Y. CIO Council made him 


its legislative and _ political 
action director. 

STAYED ON ROAD: The 
United Electrical Workers, 


then in CIO, asked and got 
him as their Washington leg- 
islative representative, later as 
political director. In 1946 Jack 
Kroll, CIO Political Action di- 
rector, borrowed him back to 
serve as assistant CIO-PAC 
director in the midwest. Two 
years later CIO branched off 
the LaGuardia road and Mc- 
Avoy stayed on. He balked at 
CIO’s anti-Wallace injunctions 
and organized the Progressive 
Labor Committee for Wallace. 


Since then he has been do- 
ing legislative or political ac- 
tion work for VE. In 1951 he 
took time out to run on the 
ALP ticket for presidency of 
the City Council. One of his 
opponents then was Rudolph 
Halley, who had come up fast 
out of no particular political 
past but fresh from a tele- 
vision triumph as counsel for 
the Kefauver crime investigat- 
ing committee. 


HALLEY TO BEAT: In that 





et ‘ 


CIAFFORD McAVOY 
. in the LaGuardia tradition 


contest McAvoy polled 104,106 
votes. Halley swept: in with 
657,158. The GUARDIAN then 


ie 


' interests, 


commented (9/14/51): 


“Some progressive votes un- 
doubtedly found their way to 
Halley as a possible winner 
against boss rule. The 
election gave the Liberal Party 
its biggest boost and brought 
talk of a Halley-for-Mayor 
campaign in 1953. But though 
the party was cordially wel- 
comed to power by the N.Y. 
Times and other conservative 
its future was still 
unsure. Many doubted the 
Liberal Party had much to do 
with Halley’s victcry. Its other 
candidates ran behind him.” 

In the 1953 race, certain to 
see at least four entries, Hal- 
ley and McAvoy again are the 
early starters. Halley depends 
on the glamor of past victory, 
what hay he can make out of 
his record in office, and the 
power of a Dubinsky-backed 
campaign. McAvoy depends on 
a program (see Marcantonio, 
this page) and a fast start be- 
fore the summer’s over. 





The man who 
fights with facts 


HEN the Board of Esti- 

mate met last June 1 to 
turn over the city’s subways 
and buses to the Transit Au- 
thority, the occasion was to be 
purely ceremonial. 


Before the deal was finally 
voted upon a man stood up in 
the audience and the Board 
members squirmed in their 
seats, groaned audibly.. The 
man was ALP’s exec. secy. 
Arthur Schutzer — now his 
party’s candidate for Comp- 
troller. Schutzer’s embarrass- 
ing mastery of the essential 
facts in any issue affecting the 
public welfare, his unfailing 


appearance to present them, * 


and his dogged insistence on 
sticking to the point, have 
been making big-party chief- 
tains in City Hall, Albany and 
Washington groan since 1948. 


“RECEPTIVE THROATS”: 
day the transit deal was made 
at City Hall was _ typical. 
Schutzer charged and offered 
to prove that the deal “was 
conceived in private between 
Mayor Impellitteri and Gov. 
Dewey.” Council Pres. Halley 


The § 





protested that it was “rammed 
down our throats by the Gov- 
ernor.” Schutzer answered: “If 
he rammed it down your 
throats, then -the throats of 
the honorable members of the 
Board are the most receptive 
throats I’ve ever seen.” 
Schutzer, 46, of 42 Living- 
ston St., Brooklyn, has argued 
for transit workers, dock work- 
ers, school teachers, parents, 


day-nursery kids in every kind 
of legislative tussle. 


ARTHUR SCHUTZER 
e+. and it will be heard 
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WAR ON HEALTH PLANS 





Big Medicine operates on little HIP 


By Elmer Bendiner 

LITTLE more than a cen- 

tury ago Horace Mann was 
called “godless” by some New 
Yorkers for urging public edu- 
cation for those who couldn’t 
pay for it. Conservatives were 
divided; some thought a mini- 
mum of reading and writing 
taught under proper guidance 
to public charges would keep 
them from wild Jacksonian 
ideas. 

On June 30, 1953, the Kings 
County Medical Society voted 
approximately 800-200 to limit 
Jow-cost medical care to “pub- 
lic charges.” The doctors rec- 
ommended to the State Medical] 
Society and American Medical 
Assn. that the “code of ethics” 
be revised to bar any prepay- 
ment medical-care program 
from advertising; restrict hos- 
pitals and clinics to attending 


public charges only; sanction 
fee-splitting among general 
practitioners and_ specialists. 


(An opponent of fee-splitting 
reported that where the system 
was tried in a mid-western 


town of 2,000 population, phy- 
sicians and surgeons so took 
to it that scarcely a tonsil or 
an appendix was left intact.) 








Herblock in Washington Post 
*“Oops — almost forgot my 
medicine kit!” 


THE TARGET: The menace 
facing the KCMS was nothing 
so drastic as a medical pro- 
gram comparable to _ public 
education. What seemed to be 
the target was the Health In- 
surance Plan (HIP). KCMS 
spokesmen refused to confirm 
or deny this but there was no 
denying where the shots hit. 
If the State Society and AMA 
went along, HIP would be out 
of business. 

HIP was founded in 1947 as 
a health plan for city em- 
ployes; Mayor LaGuardia was 
a sponsor. It has broadened 
since then to include about 436 
companies, unions and other 
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smilow-thielle 
856 Lexington Ave., New York (ar. 64 St.) TE 8-3222 


Interior Design & Decorator Service Available 


MUCH TOO GOOD FOR THE AVERAGE MAN 


oe 


This is a typical HIP reception room. The care is as modern as the 
decor, but the Kings County Medical Society is against it. 


groups covering 400,000 New 
Yorkers. Under the plan a 
year’s complete medical care 
from a common cold to cancer 
costs roughly $42 for a single 
person, $84 for a couple, $126 
for a family of three or more. 
Most firms and the city, itself, 
pay half the costs so that a 
family of three or more pays 
17c a day for care and a single 
person only 6c. HIP’s prime 
value is that it enables whe 
average person to go to a doc- 
tor before he gets sick. Outside 
HIP, preventive medicine is a 
luxury. 


“DESTROYS WARMTH”: A 
KCMS spokesman, writing in a 
pro-and-con debate in the N. Y. 
World Telegram (7/8), de- 
scribed HIP as “privately spon- 
sored socialized medicine, run 
by a group of individuals the 
same as if it were run by a 
group of government bureau- 
crats.” 

Other arguments charge that 
HIP “destroys the warm per- 
sonal relationship between a 
patient and his private physi- 
cian. . . . It compels its sub- 
scribers to go to a restricted 
group or panel of contract phy- 
cians for medical care. [Actu- 
ally, since HIP patients are not 
restricted to the panel in their 
neighborhood, they can take 
their pick of 1,000 HIP doctors 
in the city.} ... Because there 
is no free choice, any advertis- 
ing by HIP is an evasion of the 
code which forbids advertising 
by individual physicians... . It 
is spreading the impersonal, 
clinic-type of medical care that 
indigents are required to have.” 


PRE-CIVIL WAR: After the 
KCMS balloted, HIP pres. and 
medical director Dr. George 
Baehr commented on the pro- 
posal to restrict low-cost health 
to public charges only: 

“The status of medical 
schools and teaching hospitals 
would revert to that which was 
characteristic of such medical 
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institutions in this country 100 
years ago... .In fact the rec- 
ommendations of the KCMS 
are so reactionary and so con- 
trary to the public interest 
that I do not believe the AMA 
could ever be persuaded to 
adopt them.” 


“ETHICS” & TIDES: Whether 
even the KCMS proposals could 
be too reactionary for AMA was 
a matter for speculation; AMA 
local bodies have fought the 
HIP idea on a variety of fronts 
for years. In 1951 the Washing- 
ton, D.C., society brought legal 
suit against a group plan there, 
charging that it was acting in 
restraint of trade. (Current 
tactics avoid lumping the med- 
ical profession in with retail 
business, now concentrate on 
upholding the _ profession’s 
“ethical standards.) The case 
was thrown out, apparently 
ending the iegal battle against 
such plans. 

AMA might be prevented 
from taking the KCMS recom- 
mendations only by an aware- 
ness that it was bucking too 
strong a tide. Throughout the 
country some 4,000,000 people 
now subscribe to plans like HIP. 


SO MILD: Though AMA offi- 
cials apparently resist the as- 
sault on private doctors’ ethics, 
doctors’ incomes are plainly a 
factor in the opposition. Actu- 
ally HIP offers its doctors this 
deal: some work exclusively for 
HIP on a monthly salary; 
@ Others keep a private practice, 
attend HIP patients as well, 
and share in their HIP group’s 
profits, at the year’s end. Doc- 
tors rotate night duty, ending 
the traditional 24-hour doctor’s 
day; HIP doctors take a 
month’s vacation every year 
with their practice cared for. 
The Brooklyn battle struck a 
pathetic note: the target was 
a plan which still does not re- 
duce medical expenses nearly 
enough to reach the poor man’s 
needs, is available to compara- 
tively few of the people who 
need it. It resembles “sociali- 
zation” about as much as a 
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Shashlik, Beef Stroganoff, 
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ALEX'S 
69 W. 10th St. (at 6th Av.) 
DINNER $1.25 - $1.60 
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MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP 


near 3rd Av. GR 7-2457 
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university scholarship resem- 
bles free, compulsory education 
from kindergarten up. 


Upper Waldrop 


tells Brooklyn 

While Brooklyn battled the 
shadow of progress, Britain 
was embracing the substance. 
There the National Health 
Service wound up its first five 
years with almost no opposi- 
tion left among Conservatives 
in and out of the medical field. 
(The Conservative Party is 
pledged to continue it.) Anyone 
in the country, regardless of 
citizenship or origin, is entitled 
to full medical care from doc- 
tors, dentists, hospitals, sur- 
geons; 97% of the population 
take advantage of the service. 

Expenses—including doctors’ 
fees, hospital stays, operations, 
childbirth—are paid out of a 
$22 per capita tax per year. The 
patient pays in addition only 
14c for each prescription, and 
part of the cost for eyeglasses 
and false teeth. 


IT WORKS: The 18,500 gen- 





eral practitioners in the service 
do well on an average income 
of $6,272 a year (before taxes— 
but tax relief is fairly liberal, 
covering even the expense of a 
gardener). Their income is 
about what each would geet 
from a private practice of 500 
patients. Patients are entitled 
to home visits when needed, 
can pick their doctor and take 
all grievances directly to the 
service, make private arrange- 


ments and pay for it if t > 
are diehards. 


The N.Y. Times (7/5) inter- 
viewed a busy doctor of Upper 
Waldrop near London who sees 
30-50 patients a day in his 
cCffice, visits 20-30 more. De- 
spite some objections (“You 
feel there is a third party be- 
tween you and the patient: it 
is not as great as you fee! 11 is, 
but it is there’), the doctur of 
Upper Waldrop was quoted in 
what might be a message to 
Brooklyn: 

“As a doctor I hate the idea 
that people can't get the at- 
tention they need because they 
can’t afford it.” 





Negroes assaulted at Coney Island 


WO young men stepped out 

of the surf at Coney Island 
at 7 p.m. last Sunday, walked 
under the broadwalk to get to 
the street and didn’t make it. 

A man walking by heard the 
sound of fighting, saw a gang 
of six or seven white boys and 
men beating the two, moved to 
help them but was. beaten 
back. The two were Negroes. 

James Greenleaf, 18, of 23 
Linden Av., Montclair, N. J., 
was knocked unconscious by 
the gang. His companion, 
James Clark, 16, of 121 Wil- 
lowdale Av., Montclair, was 
conscious but badly battered 
when police carried them to 
an ambulance some minutes 
later. As he was carried out, 
he sighted one of the gang 
that had used fists and sticks 
on them, called a cop’s atten- 
tion to him. He said later the 
cop began to walk slowly to- 
ward the youth, gave up when 
he fled. 


“38RD OR 4TH” ASSAULT: 
Neither Greenleaf nor Clark 
could ascribe any motive to 
the attack other than racist 
brutality. Neither knew any 
member of the gang. Both had 
been swimming at Coney for 
years, often visited friends 
there; up to last Sunday they 
had had no trouble. 

Taken to Coney Island Hos- 
pital, both were treated for 
shock and lacerations of the 
head and back. Greenleaf later 
said the receiving nurse and 
police officer who attended 
them in the emergency ward 
seemed greatly upset, told 
them this was the third or 
fourth such assault at the 
beach in the past ten days. 
The other assaults, they said, 
were against Jewish swimmers. 


“ALWAYS FIGHTS”: Police 
officials at the 60th Precinct 
told William Greenleaf, James’ 
father, that the incident was 
routine. They told the GUAR- 
DIAN a detective had been as- 
signed to the case, but when 
asked about the alleged earlier 
incidents said: “There are al- 
ways a lot of fights on the 
beach.” 

The hospital verified the 
story that the two had been 
brought in Sunday night, but 
declined to fill in details. 


NO COMMENT: The incident 
seemed to fit a pattern of vio- 
lence along the beaches. Ear]- 
ier in the season hoodlums 


raided a picnic party at Jones 
Beach, beat several young men 
badly, threatened the women, 


admitted terrorizing other 
groups and forcing them to 
hand over their lunches. 


The city’s papers played up 
the Jones Beach story but, like 
the police, apparently treated 
the Coney Island assaults as 


routine; none ran a _ dine. 
Reached at Montclair, the 
Greenleaf family said James 
was out of bed on Tuesday; 
James Clark was confined to 


bed until Wednesday suffering 
from dizzy spells, 


Un-Ams probe 
Canada —in N.Y. 


HE House Committee on 
Un-American Activities set 


up shop in Albany last week 
and opened an _ investigation 
into un-American activities in 
Canada. 

It had been expected that 
the committee would begin a 


probe of the United Electrical 
Workers in the area. When the 


New York invasion was first 
scheduled, UE had been en- 
gaged in negotiations with 
General Electric but in the 
meantime settled on a new 
contract. 

TOO MANY EXPLOSIONS: 
The committee called as_ its 
first witness Pat Walsh of 
Quebec, billed as a Canadian 
“ex-communist courier.’ He 


said the 1949 Canadian mari- 
time strike had been called to 
cripple the Marshall Plan. He 
also “charged” that Alger Hiss, 
as Secy. Gen. of the United 


Nations Conference in San 
Francisco in 1946, had re- 
quested a memorandum from 
the World Fedn. of Trade 
Unions, a body recognized by 
UN. 

He said he became cis) 
lusioned in the Communi! 


Party last February because of 
orders to blaw up power plants 
and support the Rosenbergs. 

Later the committee probed 
Morris Zuckerman for details 
on his ALP activity, Janet 
Scott of the Knickerbocker 
News for information on “com- 
munists” in the CIO News- 
paper Guild; Louis Geller, GE 
worker, and Mrs. Sarah Kauf- 
man, housewife, on their own 
politics. All stood firmly on 
the Fifth Amendment. 
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For courage: support 
NEW YORK N. Y. 

We are fortunate to have a paper 
that is courageous enough to print 
such articles as your exposure of 
the Hitler technique of the “big 
lie.” as disclosed by John T. Mc- 
Manus and Leon Summit, in the 
persecution of Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg and the ones by Tabitha 
Petran exposing the efforts of the 
war-promoters. We must quickly 
eend in our pledges of support, to 
keep our paper “alive and kick- 
ing.” If we do not, we are in the 
game category with these who try 
to suppress free speech and the 
courage of one’s convictions. 

Enclosed is my yearly pledge ful- 
filled — $10; I sent the other $2 
several weeks ago. 

Miriam Rose Stern 
, — 








Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 














NEW YORK 





_CALENDAR 





ATTEND RKALLY to vindicate the 
Rosenbergs and fight to free Mor- 
ton Sobell. Thurs., July 23, 8:30 
p.m. Brighton Community Center, 
3200 Coney Island Ay Brooklyn, 
Prominent speakers, Adm: Free 


MID-SUMMEK NIGHTS SOCTATL 
Dancing, dining, delightful enter- 
tainment Sat July 25, 8:30 p.m., 
277 Riverside Dr., Apt. 1S. Ausp.: 
ALP 5th A.D. North 

POLAND LIBERATION cele- 
brated. Two new color Polish films 
Attractive program, Fri July 24 
9 pm., Stanley Theater, 7th Av. at 
Times Square. Adm. $1 All wel- 
come to celebrate Poland 9th an- 
niversary of hveration 














MERCHANDISE 


PLASTIC WADING POOL: Reg 
$6.50. SPEC. $4.50. Suitable 2 chil- 
dren. Smaller and larger sizes at 
comparable savings. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 4th Av (13 & 14 Sts.) 
GR 3-7819. 30 min. Free Parking 


LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 
READERS, Good modern furniture 
at low markup. Come in and see, 
SMILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 
TE 8-3222 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
to National Guardian Readers 
ALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
RADIOS, TV, ete. 
Trevor's, 836 Lexington Av. 
TE 8-0840 


40-80% SAVINGS ON BROADLOOM 
CARPETS at our New York ware- 
house We feature all the most 
famous brands—imported and do- 
mestic. We also feature thousands 
of short roll sections-—8 to 100 sq. 
yds. ea., 18, 15, 12 & 9 ft. seamless 
widths. Most everything perfect— 
some irreguilars. RUGCRAFT CAR- 
PET WAREHOUSE, 123 W., 64th St. 
Open daily 9-6: July, August 
Thurs. evening and Sat. by ap- 
pointment only 


HI FIDELIVY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
sales, installation and service 
VECTOR LABS 
217 3rd Av., N. Y.C. 3. GR 3-7686 


PLANNING A FUND KAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs 
low. Call Parklane Liquors, Inc. 
(formerly Alvin Udell), 26 E. 58th 
St.. PL 3-5160. Free deliveries any- 
where in New York City. 
VENETIAN BLINDS, table pads, 
radiator enclosures, MIRRORS, 
GLASS TOPS, decorative window 
frames, storm and screen windows. 
John Koblick, 238 Reid Av., B’klyn. 
Glenmore 2-3024. 


SERVICES 
ROCKAWAY, LONG BEACH and all 
resorts to 60 miles. Express service 
by car or truck. Call Ed Wendei, 
JE 6-8000 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE COUN- 
SELLING, Personal and_ business, 
Fire, auto, theft, etc., insurance 
Placed. 

RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36 MU 2-4120 


Guardian Readers: TIME TO 
STORE YOUR VALUABLE FURS 
AT A RELIABLE FURRIER. And 
if you are thinking of restyling 
your garments NOW is the time to 
do it We also have new fur coats, 
jackets and stoles at $$ SAVING 
PRICES. Come up and _ convince 
yourself. 
MAX KUPERMAN 

214 W. 30th St. BR 9-3733 
NORMA CATERERS, Let us plan 
that very special occasion in tem- 
ple, home or office anywhere in 
metropolitan L.I., N.¥., N.J. area. 
Call ES 3-9490, 8 am, to 11 a.m., 
7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKING 

Design, craftsmanship, dependabil- 
ity. Choice of woods & finishes, 
wrought iron, glass & marble. HI- 
FI radio cabinets to spec. Pictures 
(50%) dis.) & frames. Free est. 
Beran-Orban, 22 Astor Pl. OR 4- 
6123. Open 9-5. 
JIMMIE & SPIKE'S MOVING and 
pick-up service, large and small 
jobs, city and country, short notice 
or plan ahead, occasional long dis- 
tance jobs accepted. UN 4-7707. 


MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS. Profit 
by my 20 years experience. Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on any 
moving problem. 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square CH 3-8?€0 





Cari BRODSKY Jack 
Any kind of insurance, personal or 
business. Consult us—no_ obliga- 
tion. 799 Broadway (cor. llth St.) 
GR 5-3826. 


AIK CONDITIONING 
Is Our Business 
Have a reliable sales and service 
organization representative Visit 
you to discuss your air condition- 
ing requirements. Call Bakur, MU 
9-2651 


COMPLETE MAILING SERVICE 
@ Typewriter 
@ Speedaumat 
@ Elliott 
Inserting e@ Labeling 
Sorting e Folding 
Sealing e@ Metering 
Mimeographings @ Offset 
LIST MAINTENANCE 
MOSS & ASSOCTATES 
2 Fast 23d St GR 3-8447 
New York 10, N.Y AL, 4-0587 


ADDRESSING 


PLENITURE BUILT ro ORDER. 
Bookcases, chests, cupboards, phono 
installations, special designs. Low 
cost. 10°, of sales given to Natl, 
Guardian Call mornings MU 2- 
2668. HUDSON CRAFTSMEN, 
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FOR RENT 


KEASONABLE—2 rooms, first floor 
rear. Pyt. entrance. Suitable small 
business offices only. 33d St. bet. 
Lex. & 3d Av Tel. MU 6-5892, 
10 am. to 6 pm 


2 ROOMS, FURNISHED, parlor & 
bedroom, sep. entrance, close to 
bathroom, Ist floor. Single person 
preferred Reasonable rent BU 
2-6070. 
4 ROOM APT. furnished or un- 
furnished, Seagate, all vear round. 
Suitable business couple Ready 
Sept. 15. Call ES 2-3317, 
APARTMENT WANTED 
BUSINESS COUPLE desires 3 room 
apt., furnished or unfurnished, 
centrally located. Box K, 17 Mur- 
ray Street, N. Y. C. 7 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
PAK TNERSHIP-INVES TMENT op- 
portunity wanted by single young 
man, in going or new business. Ac- 
tive, full-time participation. Box A, 
17 Murray Street, N. Y. C. 7. 


POSITION WANTED 
PERSONABLE VOUNG MAN, 31, 
dependable, college grad. Excellent 
selling background. Seeking  posi- 
tion with future. Box B, 17 Mur- 
ray St a oe eS 

SHARE RIDE 
DRIVING TO CHICAGO, about 
July 21. One or two passengers to 
shared riving Call Segal, cI 
6-5500 
GOING WEST. Couple, non-drivers, 
seeking transportation Wish to 
leave as soon as possible. Call 
WA 5-1191. 

FOR SALE 
LEAVING rOoWN — MUST SELL 
39 innerspring bed—$20. Dazor 
flourescent lamp—(DC only)—#10 
Modern blond chest—$25. Astrol 
refrigerator AC-DC— $30 Singer 
séwing machine—#15 Phone GR 
3-7948 evenings and weekends. 
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In the Adirondacks 


@ Les Pine 
@ Martha Schlamme 
@ Leon Bibb 


@ Folk & Squore dancing, orchestra 
cocktail lounge, curio shop. 


© 9 tennis courts, fishing, riding, 
bicycling, etc. 


CEUUROEDEODGGOHRERUGDETECUGRCREODE 7 


© All woter sports on 60 acre 
Crystal Lake. 


Crystal Lake Lodge 
Chestertown, N. Y. 
Phone 3830. N. Y. Tel: TU 2-0477 





Wingate HY 





2-DAY WEEKENDS 
$16 per person 
Friday to Sunday 
Special Group Rates on Request 


ENTERTAINMENT & DANCING 
NIGHTLY TO UNITY BAND 
Boating, Swimming, All Sports 


$40 & $43 Weekly 


(no tipping) 
includes everything 
For information and reservations 
write to | Union sq., Rm. 610, 
New York 3. \. Y. AL 5-6960-6961 














EVERYDAY IS A HOLIDAY 
Tee eee 
on beautiful Sylvan Lake 
@ Exceptional Cusine 
© Top Entertainment 
© All Sports 
Fully Equipped Day Camp 
No Tipping—5% Service Charge 
RESERVE EARLY AL 5-6283 
1 Union Sq. W. N.Y.C. 3 








ECHO LAKE LODGE 


In the Green Mts. Brandon, Vt. 
A Delightful Adult Resort 
On lovely Echo Lake — all 
water sports 

New canoes, boats, swim, fish 
Tennis, ping-pong, shufflebo'd 
Music, sq. dancing, campfires 
Deluxe cottages, private bath 
Delicious meals, Summer 
theatre 

Special Rates to July 23 
DIANA & ABE BERMAN 











TIMBERLINE Parent-Child 
Camp 
JEWETT, N.Y. 12th unrivalled year 
fs progressive farm-centered camp. 
260 acres. Cool] all summer. 2300 ft. 
elevation; lowest pollen count. 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM: Garden- 
ing, nature study, care of farm 
animals; music, swimming; arts & 
crafts. Ages 2 to 12. Outstanding 
trained personnel, 10-12 year group 
sleep out. 
PARENT PROGRAM: All _ sports; 
painting, crafts, square & folk danc_ 
ing, forums; golf & fishing nearby. 
Info: DR. SARAH R. RIEDMAN, 
Director. PR. 2-0325. 





For an enjoyable weekend or a 
pleasant vacation come to 


Midvale, N. J. TErbune 5-2160 
Cooperative, interracial camp 
@ Fine facilities 
© Interesting progroms 
@ Reasonable rates 
Some fall weekends still avail- 
able to organizations fer 
picnics, outings, ete. 
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SERVICE, QUALITY, VALUE — see 


Guardian Buying Service, p. &. 


- WHITE LAKE LODGE 


NEW YORK ° 







TOP SHOWS ALL SEASON 
Make Your Reservations 
For Our Music Festival 

July 31 - August 9 


Comedy @ Music © Dancing 
Tennis © Sports @ Handball 
Swimming © Boating 











The Finest Comp. Supervised 
Meals Money BAY CAMP 
Can Buy for Youngsters 





INTERRACIAL 












White Loke 350 


For Reservations: Waring 4-6600 























Accord, N. Y.—30th SEASON 
An Interracial 
Parent-Child Resort 


Inquire about our NEW LOW RATES 
© Tennis, Swimming © Complete Day Comp 
® Pool Table ® Professional Director 

° 
* 






Teddy Schwartz, 
Activities Director, 


® Art Classes Licensed Kind‘gor'ner 
© Arts & Crofts Trained Counsellors 
© 160 Beoutiful Acres 2 ® Nite Potrol 


Folk and Square 
Dancing. 


PALALAALLP 


q N. Y¥. C. Office: OR 5-5869 or Kerhonkson 3758 or 8316 








Folk Dancing. Dance Orch, Cozy Bar. Social Staff: 

AM Sports. Private Beach on 10 mi. e John Fleming, Baritone & 
Schroon Lake. 5 Championship Clay Social Director. 

Tennis Courts. weekly tournaments, @e H. Gendell, Jewish humorist. 
American-Jewish Cuisine. @ Nat Firdman, Accordion 


Resort Phones: Chestertown (N.Y.) 









Jack Gilford, Avon kong, Norman Atkins, Hillel & Aviva, John 
Garth, Kay Medford, Pete Seeger, Paul Bain Trio, Elton Warren, 
Orson Bean and Jerry Jarrett are among our famous Guest Stars. 


R 
r gll-Su MRE 


ALL SPORTS 4 
LAKE & POOL 
ENTERTAINMERT 
Instruction in 


SQUARE, FOLK 

















AND SOCIAL 
A DANCING 
wily CRAFTS, CERAMICS 
E ‘ PAINTING & 
With The Nicest People Ever... On SCULPTURE 
d FREE Our Fast Clay And All-Weather Courts pare 

Week-End | 4 DgLighTFUt HIDEAWAY IN THE MOUNTAINS FINEFOOD 

Lay NZ conan Ban | 

be 4 NEW STUDIO HOUSE | 
ASK ABOUT GOLF PUTTING & 
OUR FULL CJ WwOODROURNE. X.Y. Tel. WOOOBOURNE 1150 preheat 


PROGRAM New York Office: Phone MUrroy Hill 3-2979 


Ideal Spot for Young People 





— Interracial — 
YOU WILL HAVE A DELIGHT- 


Y. FUL SUMMER VACATION AT 
LAKE RIDGEFIELD RESORT. 
Swim .in .huge .glass-enclosed 
pool. All sports under super- 
Vision of Manvel Torres. 





Large Entertainment Staff 


Concertist. 

2830 or 9681 e Ruth Soskin, Pianist. 

FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
ACCOMMODATED AT 








BUDGET RATES, 


JULY & AUGUST New York City Office: 
is FUN TIME 80 Sth Av., Rm. 801. AL 5-6268 


or call Ridgefield (Conn.) 6-6548 











at 








Arrowhead Lodge 
Ellenville, N. ¥. 
Tennis Tournament — FREE CAMP co OP 
WEEKEND TO WINNER. Enter- be a 
tainment. Folk & Square Dane- Long Pond Rd,., Mahopac, N. Y. 
ing. Arts and Crafts, Fired Cera- Only 50 miles from N.Y. ©, 
mics. Low summer rates. Progressive Day Cafhp for Chil- 
. 9.44642 — E 502 dren. Swimming, Boating, Arts 
SA 2-6463 Ellenville 5 & Crafts, Folk @& Square Dane- 


Its A Family Affair at 


TWIN PINES 





ing, Tennis. 





_— — 





Rustic Atmosphere. Congenital 
Informality. A non-profit: organi- 
zation, Reasonable weekly rates, 


MAhopac 8-874} 


pine 
$40 lake 








lodge 

’ A hunk of heaven at «. 
minimum charge. the 
Children’s counsellor. Newly im- 


Day Camp, 
Sports, 
Swimming, 





proved private lake. Swimming, cranes Clay Tennis, 
Boating, Fishing, Sports, Un- ee = Dancing, 
usually find food. Children $20- arta \ Fireplace & 
$25. NYC: CL 6-7673 eves. Kerhon om Recordings. 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. N Y “F Low Rates 


Jeffersonville 212R Booklet SE 3-4132 or Kerhonkson 8007-J 
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Levittown seeks 
eviction of 
Cotter family 


ORRIS Management has 

refused to rent or sell 
houses in Levittown, Nassau 
Co., to Negroes. (It once had a 
clause in all leases limiting 
“non-Caucasians” to servants; 
see GUARDIAN, 17/13.) Last 
week the management brought 
William Cotter into the ist 
District Court in Mineola, L.L., 
in eviction proceedings. 





* Sir. 


and Mrs. 
their five children, a Negro 


Cotter and 
family, have been living in a 
‘Levittown house as guests of 
Harold Johnson. The manage- 
ment has refused to renew the 
Johnsons’ lease, sell or rent 
any other house to the Cotters. 


RENT MONEY TAKEN: The 
Cotters were represented in 
~court by Calvin Cobb, first Ne- 
gro attorney admitted to the 
Suffolk Co. bar, retained by 
the Committee to End Dis- 
crimination in Levittown. The 
Cotters asked and won a jury 
trial set for Aug. 10. Morris 
Mgt. had demanded a quicker 
trial, claiming that the picket 
line-established by the CED at 
the’ management offices on 
Saturdays was damaging the 
renting business and _ consti- 
tuted a hardship. 





The management demanded 
that the Cotters pay up the 
June and July rents — which 
the Cotters had vainly tried to 
pay before, only to have their 


checks returned. By taking 
their money last week, Morris 
Met. set a precedent: it was 
the first rent accepted from a 
Negro tenant. 


Your GUARDIAN does double 
duty when you remail it to a 
friend. Use 2c stamp and un- 
sealed wrapper or envelope. 





Lydia Gerasimchuck is the dancing star in “Marusya Bogus- 
“Stars of the Ukraine,” 


lavka,” a folk ballet in 





new Soviet 


color musical film at the Stanley Theater. 





@ : . } ¢ @ 
Manhattan 
AMERICAN, 236 E. 3d St. May Day 


Parade (Russ.) & Red = Planet 
Mars (Amer.), July 23-24. 

ART, 36 E. 8th St. Two Cents 
Worth of Hope (It.), July 17-23. 

APOLLO, 233 W. 43d St. Two Cents 
Worth of Hope, thru July 22. 

BARONET, 3d Av. at 59th. Tonight 
at 8:30 (Br.), thru July 19; Mag- 


nani in Volcano (It.), opens 
July 20 

BEEKMAN, 2d Av. bet. 65-66. Last 
Holiday (Br., Guinness) & Laugh- 
ter in Paradise (Br., Alastair 
Sim), thru July 20; Dead of 
Night & Hidden Room (Br. thrill- 
ers), July 21-24. 

BRYANT, 42d St. W. of 6th Av. 
Gentleman's Agreement & Jack- 
pot, July 22-24. 

8TH ST. PLAYHOUSE, 52 W. 8th 
St. Hans Christian Andersen, 
thru July 21. 

5TH AV. PLAYHOUSE, 5th Av. & 
13th St. Limelight, July 17-23. 


GRAMERCY, 23d & Lexington. H.C, 
Andersen, thru July 21. 
HEIGHTS, 150 Wadsworth Av. 
Moutin Rouge. thru July 19. 
LITTLE CARNEGIE, 146° °W. 
St. Elizabeth Is Queen, cont. 
NORMANDIE, 110 W. 57th. Hundred 
Hour Hunt (Br.), continuing. 
PLAZA, 58th & Madison, Young 
Bess, July 18-21. : ; 
68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE, 1164 3d Av. 
“Importance of Being Earnest, 
July 22-26. 
STANLEY, 7th Av. nr. 42d St. Stars 
of the Ukraine, continuing. 
STUYVVESANT, 189 2d Av. Pagliacci 


57th 


& CHM of Sin ‘(both It.), July 
23-24. 
WORLD, 153 W. 49th. Rome I1 
O'Clock, cont. 
Bronx 
ASCOT, 2313 Gr. Concourse. Jus- 


tice Is Done & Visit 

thru July 26. 
CREST, 1145 Ogden Av. H. C. An- 

dersen & Seminole, July 18-21. 


to Picasso, 


Special 
CLUB CINEMA, 6th Av. bet. 9-10 
Sts. Eugene O'Neill's The Long 


Voyage Home, July 17-19, 9:15 p.m, 


MUS. OF MODERN ART, 11 W. 
53d St. Shows 3 & 5:30 p.m. 
Films of Ernst Lubitsch series. 


Three Women (1924), Pauline Fred- 
erick, May McAvoy, Marie Pro- 
vost. July 13-19. 

Lady Windermere’s 
July 20-26 

THAAA INTL. FILM FESTIVAL, 
95th & Bway. AC 2-3370. 


Fan (1925), 











ROSENBERG 


DEDICATION RALLY 


Help Launch the Fight to Secure Justice for Morton Sobell 
and Keep Faith with Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 


RANDALL'S ISLAND STADIUM 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 19 —7:30 P.M. 


ADMISSION: $1 (plus tax). 


Persons under 16, 60c (plus tax) 


Tickets Available at: 
National Comm..to Secure Justice in the Rosenberg Case 


1050 Sixth Avenue, New York 18 


LO 4-9585 








Shaw's 
bara, 
Miracle in 


Pygmalion 

Sat.-Sun., July 18-19. 

Milan (It.), & Affair 
Blum (Ger.), Mon., July 20. 

Ballerina (Fr., La Mort du Cygne) 
& La Vie de Boheme (Fr.), Tues., 
July 21. 

Remarque’s All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front & Dreyer’s Day of 
Wrath, Wed., July 22. 

Secrets of a Soul (Ger. psychologi- 
cal drama) & Lady Paname (Fr. 
comedy), Thurs., July 23. 

Cocteau’s Beauty and the Beast & 


& Major Bar- 


The Grand fllusion (Fr. anti- 
war), Fri., July 24. 
Midtown 
THE SEA AROUND US—Docu- 
mentary. Trans-Lux 60th, Madi- 
son & 60th St. 
STALAG 1%7—Astor, B'way & 45th. 


FANVAN THE TULIP—(Fr.) satire 
on war with Gerard Philipe. Fine 


Arts, 130 E. 58th St. 

SEVEN DEADLY SINS—(Fr.-It.) 7 
short films, one per ‘sin. Paris, 
4 W. 58th St. 

JULIUS CAESAR — Shakespeare 
makes the big screen. Booth 
Theatre, 45th St., W. of B’way. 


Reserved seats. 





_ aE a 
Children and Summer 
Free copies of Books, Chil- 
dren and Summertime, a 12- 
page list of books prepared to 
aid parents and children plan 
their summer spare-time, may 
be obtained from the Central 
Branch of the N.Y. Public 
Library, 5th Av. and 42d St., 
or by sending a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to Fun for 
City Children, 961 Faile St., 
Bronx 59, N.Y. The list in- 
cludes books on camping, na- 
ture, things to make and do, 
sports and games, folk songs 
and dances, picture’ books, 
Stories, all available in public 
libraries. 
Reon 3 








Help Wanted 
GUARDIAN ANGELS 
WANTED. Volunteers to help 
with office work. With or 
without typing. Half days, 
whole days, hours, regularly 
each week. Angels please call 
GUARDIAN, WOrth 4-3960. 
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Comfortably Air Cooled 
JULY 17-19: 

“THE LONG VOYAGE HOME” 
One of the really great films 
made in the U.S. starring John 
Wayne, Thomas Mitchell & Barry 
Fitzgerald. John Ford, of course, 

was the director. 

Fri., Sat., Sun., 1 show 9:15 p.m. 
July 24-25: “HENRY VIIE’ 
Members: $1, non-members: $1.25 

430 6th Avy, 
CLUB CINEMA wer. 9th st. 


OB BEL. LPB LD” IT 
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SPECTACLE, 
~ music by RIMSKY- KORSAROFE 
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JULY 20-26 


Films 
CIty OF N. Y.,, 


MUSEUM OF 
5th Av. & 103d St. 
film: Canyon Country, Wed., 
July 22, ll am. & 2 pm. 

B'KLYN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, 
P’klyn Av. & Park Pl. Free. Mon., 
July 20, 11 a.m.: Robin Redbreast 
& New England Fisherman; 2 
p.m., Three Fox Fables & Coloniat 
Virginfi; 4 pm, Fac Western 
States & Water Cycle. 

Tues,, July 21, 11 a.m: Christopher 
Columbus & Winteron the Farm; 


Free. Travel 


2 p.m., Puebio Heritage; 4 p.m., 
People of Chad. 

Wed., July 22, 1l am.: The Mail- 
man & Making Shoes; 2 p.m, 


Curious Coati & Nothing But Air; 
4 p.m., Treasure from the Sea & 
Work of Running Water. 


Thurs., July 23, 11 am.: Museum 
for School Children & Fur Trade; 
2 pm. 18th Cent, Life in’ Wil- 
liamsburg; 4 p.m., Feeding New 
York & Making Electricity. 

Fri., July 24, 11 am.: Rumplestilt- 
skin & Australia; 2 pm., Deec 
and Its Relatives & Underwater 


Adventure; 4 p.m., 
& Simple Machines. 
“AMER. MUSEUM OF NAT’L HIS- 
TORY, Central Pk. &. 79th 3st. 
Free. Chippewa Indians, Hopi Acts 
and Crafts & Navajo Chitdren, 
3:30 p.m., Wed., July 22 
B'KLYN MUSEUM, Eastern Pkwy. & 
Washington Av. Free. Mon., July 
20, Pacitic Islands; Wed., July 22, 


Solar System 


Farmers of India & People of 
Western China, 2 p.m 
BROADWAY THEATER, 49th St. & 
Bway. Life of an Ant & other 
documentaries, July 18-21. 
Miscellaneous 
PINOCCHIO, Amer. Educ. Theater 


production adapted and directed 
by Kay Rockefeller. YM & YWHA 


Kaufman Auditorium, Lexington 
Avy & 92d St. Mon., Tues. & Wed., 
July 27-29, 11 am. & 2:40 pm. 
$1.20 & $1.80, half-price for 
groups of 10 or more. Cali TR 
6-2336 

MARIONETTE CIRCUS, Dept. of 
Parks. Free. QUEENS 

Mon., July 20, 2:30 p.m.—Van Wyck 


Playground, 
St.. Ozone Pk 
Tues., July 21, 11 am. & 2:30 p.m, 
—Forest Pk. Music Grove, Main 
Drive off Woodhaven Bivd., Glen- 
dale. 
Wed., July 22, 2:30 p.m.—Brookville 


llith Av. & 134th 





“Let’s Speak Spanish,” 
day home course in the Spanish 


a 10- 


language using’ the 

Forces conversational method 

of instruction, will be offered 

Mon. through Fri. at 2 p.m. 

over station WNYC beginning 

July 20. Other selected WNYC 

programs are listed below. 

Sat., July 18—‘The 40,000,000," a 
new series dramatizing latest dis- 
coveries in child health with on- 
the-spot reports from hospitals, 
radio and screen personalities 
sponsored by Health Information 
Foundation. Ist program stars Jo- 
sephine Hull in “Death Was 
Catching,” on contagious dis- 
eases, 8:30 p.m 

Mon., Juiy 20—KEEPING 
COOL IN SUMMER, Dr 
A. Oppenheim, N.Y.C. 
Health, 10:30 am 
WHY THEATRE? Julie Haydon, 
Lee Mitchell, and Edward Crow- 
ley of Northwestern U. Drama 
dept. Northwestern U. Reviewing 
Stand series, 6 p.m 

Tues., July 21—PREVENTIVE DEN- 


Armed 


BABY 
Dorothy 
Dept. of 


TISTRY, Dr. Jos. M. Goutd, 10:30 
a.m. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
librarian Augusta Baker, 1:30 
p.m 

Sat., July 25—-NATURE NOTE- 
BOOK, a new series of unusual 


animal stories and interviews for 
children, 11 a.m, 





GRAND PICNIC 


of the 
Council of Greek Americans 
SUN., JULY 19 — Sub. $1 


INTERNATIONAL PARK 
814 EF. 225th St., Bronx 
Directions: Take Lex. Av.-White 
Plains Rd. line to 225th St. sta.; 
or 7th Av, line (180th St. & 
Bronx Pk.), change at 149th St. 

for White Plains line 
Proceeds for Medicinal Ald to 
Concentration Camp Victims 
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Park, Brookville Blvd. & 143d Av., 
Rosedale. 

Thurs., July 23, 11 am. & 2:30 
p-m.—Kissena Park, 164th St. & 
Rose & Oak Avs., Rosedale. 


Fri., July 24, 2:30 p.m.—Astoria 
Park, 2lst St. & Hoyt Av., 
Astoria. 

OUTDOOR DANCES: Dept. of 
Parks. For older children and 
only those accompanied by 


adults. 8:30-10:30 p.m. Free. 
Tues., July 21—Victory Field, Wood- 
haven Blvd., Queens. 
Wed., July 22—Poe Park, Gr. Con- 
course, Bronx; Cromwell Reserva. 


tion, Hulbert Av. & Hannah St 

Thurs., July 23—Wollman Memorial 
Rink, Central Park. 

Fri., July 24—Prospect Park Dance 
Area, B’klyn 

BIKE & HIKE TRIPS: American 
Youth Hostel leadership. For teen- 
agers, others. l-day trips open to 


non-members. 
HIKE: Evening Sat., 
5 p.m. at 242d St 
stop on IRT Van 
Bring roastables, flashlights 
BIKE: To Long Beach for swim- 
ming. Meet 9 a.m, Park Circle, 
Sunrise Hway & Woodhaven Blvd, 
BIKE: To Saxon Woods for picnick- 
ing & swimming. Meet 9 am, 
Columbus Circle, 10:30 a.on, 
Mosholu Pkwy & Gr. Conc. 
BIKE: To Oyster Bay, swim in Lf. 
Sound. Meet 9 a.m. Woodhaven 
Blvd. & Atlantic Av., 9:30 am 
Hillside Av. & Queens Bivd., 10 
a.m. 197-18 89th Av. 
OUTDOOR STORY HOURS: N. Y¥. 
Historical Society, 170 Central 


July 25. 
& Bway. 
Cortlandt 


Meet 
last 
line 


Park W. Fridays all month. TR 
7-2017. N. Y. Public Library, 
conducts story hours in parks 
and playgrounds in Manhattan 
Bronx and Staten Island. Call 
BR 99-1500, Ext. 23, for further 
information 

Brooklyn Public Library offers 
“Meet Us Under the _ Library 
Umbrella,” story hours at parks 
and playgrounds. Inquire at your 
local branch library. 





g ae 

WE SUGGEST: Clip and save 
your Events for Children for a 
week. Most events are listed twe 
weeks in advance to permit’ par- 
ents and children to plan theie 
time together. 


—_ 


Where to Go 








BURLAP 
one-acters, 
Langston 


SUMMER THEATER 2 
soul Gone Home, by 

Hughes, and The Other 
Foot, by Julian Mayfield, and 
variety artists Isabel Sandiord 
and Richard Ward; produced by 
Maxwell Glanville. Club Baron, 437 
Lenox Av. Reserv UN 4-4002 
Admission: voluntary cont. Perts, 
Thurs. thru Sun. 8:40 pm 

MOONLIGHT CRUISE Ist and 
only jazz-calypso cruise on SS 
Peter Stuyvesant, sponsored by 
Freedom Assoc. Rector Bailey's 
orch., Ibo Le Le dance group 
Five Crowns artists. Fri., July 24, 
boat leaves 125th St Hudsoa 
pier at 9:30 pm. Adm $2.50 
Tickets: Freedom Assoc., 53 W. 
125th St.. EN 9-3980; Douglass 
Book Store, 139 W. 125th St 
Billye Reed, MO 3-2660. 

STADIUM CONCERTS—Music un- 
der the stars at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, Amsterdam Av. bet. 136-138 
Sts. $1.20 for chairs, others seats 
from 30c, 8:30 p.m. Tickets AD 
4-5800, CI 7-5534. 

Sat., July 18: 8th annual 
night. Alfredo Antonini, conduc- 
tor; Herva Nelli, soprano; Jaa 
Peerce, tenor; Frank Guarrera 
baritone. Ist N.Y. concert perf. 
Verdi's Hymn to the Nations 

Mon., July 20: Alexander Smallens 
conductor; Gordon Manley, piano; 
Roman Tottenberg, violin. Brahma 
Concerto in C-sharp minor, Sym- 


Italian 


phonie Espagnole, Lallo, 

Tues., July 21: Jose Greco Spanish 
Dance Co.; Miguel Sandoval 
conductor. 

Wed., July 22: Smallens conduct- 
ing; Michel Rosenker, violia, 
Dvorak Concerto in A minor 


Thurs., July 23: All Brahms pro- 
gram, Smallens conducting; Clau- 


dio Arrau, piano. Concerto No. 2 
in B-flat major. 
Sat. July 25: 12th annual night 


in Vienna, Julius Rudel conduct- 
ing; Jarmila Novotna, soprano 
Charles Kullman, tenor, 


* 
Your friend would like to see 
this GUARDIAN. Remail it 
with 2¢ stamp and unsealed 
wrapper or envelope. 
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Reuther, Meany drown 


out British plea for peace 


WyBEN CIO president Walter Reuther 
and AFL president George Meany 
headed for Stockholm for the third 
world congress of the Intl. Confedn. 
of Free Trade Unions, they were armed 
for a showdown battle against what 
Meany has considered British domina- 
tion of the organization and its failure 
io become a major instrument of U.S 
cold war policy. (ICFTU was set up as 
a rival to the militant World Fedn. of 
Trade Unions, originally recognized by 
UN as spokesman for international 
Jabor.) Main target was Sir Vincent 
Jewson, ICFTU pres. and secy. of the 
powerful British Trades Union Con- 
gress. His sin: he favors direct negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Union for peace 
Reuther and Meany won; Tewson 
didn't even run for re-election. To Lon- 
don’s Labourite New Statesman (7/11) 
this looked like “appeasement” of AFL: 
It will be a disaster if appease- 
ment goes so far as to divert the 
ICFTU into a mere agent of 
political propaganda. 
LOUD NOISES: To accomplish the de- 
feat of their British counterparts, 
Reuther and Meany made some of the 
most extravagant war-like sounds 
heard in any quarter recently; Reuth- 
er’s were all the more extraordinary 
because they contradicted a major 
resolution of the recent convention of 
his own United Auto Workers which 
wrged acceptance of Soviet Premier 
Malenkov's bid for peace negotiations. 
On June 17, before they sailed, the 
délegations of the AFL, CIO and United 
Mine Workers issued a joint statement: 
We... remain unconvinced that 
present Soviet policy harbingers any 
basic alteration in the pattern of 
Soviet aggression. ... We urge the 
free world to remain vigilant, mili- 
tarily strong and united in the face 
ef the Soviet Union's propaganda 
peace campaign. 
“IF NEED BE”: At the first plenary 
wession of the Congress Reuther said: 
“We must work hard on the social 
and economic fronts to fight com- 
munism—if need be also with wea- 
pons.” 
The CIO News (7/13) reported 
Reuther also introduced a reso}u- 
tion calling on free labor through- 
out the world to help the East Ger- 
mans financially as well as morally. 
With Meany’s vigorous support, it 
was pushed through in the face of 
British reluctance 
Reuther chartered a Swedish plane, 
flew to E. Berlin, walked around to “see 
Jor himseli” what was happening there, 


Later a three-man delegation formed 
at Reuther’s suggestion, flew down “to 
jnvestigate social, political and economic 
conditions of workers in E. Berlin and 
BE. Germany. 


TWO ON A WIRE: On July 6 Reuther 
and Meany jointly cabled Eisenhower: 


“... We call upon the U.S. gov- 
ernment immediately to take the 
initiative in aiding the workers of 
Soviet-occupied Germany in their 
struggJe against Soviet totalitarian- 
ism .. We ask that our Govern- 
ment press for immediate negotia- 
tions for free elections in a united 
Germany and for establishment of 
free political parties and free trade 
unions, and for the immediate lib- 
eration of German workers im- 
prisoned by the Soviet occupation 
authorities for their resistance. . . 
We further call for submission of a 
formal complaint to UN against the 
Soviet Union's violation of human 
vights and freedom of association in 
Soviet-occupied Germany.” 

Neither the UMW delegation nor any 
other country signed it. But in a reply 
ead to the congress, Eisenhower said: 


“Your message is a splendid ex- 
araple of the contribution that free 
irade unionism is making to the 
cause of freedom and justice all over 
ihe world. The government of the 
U.S. shares wholeheartedly with you 
and your associates your feelings 
about the workers of East Berlin.” 

“SOFTNESS” FEARED: Tewson’s de- 
feat under the sound and fury of the 
Reuther-Meany demands for more cold 
war pleased AFL and CIO journals at 
home. Said the AFL News-Reporter: 


Sharp conflicts on foreign policy 
between American and British labor 
Jeaders broke out into the open at 
the first session. ae 

“This is the time for caution,” 
said ... Tewson ... in a plea for 
a negotiated peace with Soviet Rus- 
sia. “This is no time for backsliding 
under the pretext of caution,” re- 
torted . . . Meany. 

Going even beyond Churchill's re- 
cent pronouncement, Tewson showed 
a “soft” attitude toward the Com- 
younists which the American delega- 
tion feared might spread to oiher 
Nuropean labor groups. However, 
Meany’s torrid attack against the 
Communist record was loudly cheered 
while Tewson’s uninspired talk went 
largely unheeded. 

Said the CIO News: 


CIO, AFL and Mine Workers dele- 
pations appeared victors in a fight 
io continue strong opposition to 
Russian aggression as against the 
softer attitude taken by the power- 
ful British labor movement. 
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N.Y. judge rejects 
AST summer, Congress tagged on to 
an appropriations bill the Gwinn 
Amendment (after Rep. Ralph W. 
Gwinn, R. of Bronxville, N.Y.) requir- 
ing residents of federally-aided, low- 
eost housing projects to sign statements 


e 
[Mor RESTRICTED 


—— 


that they belong to no organization on 
the Atty. General's “subversive” list. In 
January New York City’s Housing 
Authority, along with housing authori- 
ties throughout the country, presented 
tenants with loyalty questionnaires. 

Many tenants, including 2,000 in 
N.Y., refused to sign and were threat- 
ened with eviction. Many others an- 
swered the quiz but with a protest 

Suits to prevent local housing auth- 
orities from implementing the Jaw were 
begun in several areas, among them 
Denver, Los Angeles and New Jersey 
New York’s was the first to reach a 
judicial verdict. The rest of the country 
. 


housing ‘loyalty’ law - 


waited for it as an important, if not 
decisive, precedent. In Miami, Chicago 
and Detroit, housing authorities were 
reportedly waiting for a sign from New 
York before going ahead on their own 
loyalty probes. 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL: Last week the 
verdict came: Justice Henry Martu- 
scello ruled in the N. Y. Supreme Court 
that the N.Y.C. Housing Authority 
must stop enforcing the federal Jaw. 
On a suit brought by Mrs. Rebekah 
Peters for several neighbors in the 
Williamsburg Houses, Brooklyn, Mar- 
tuscello declared the Gwinn law vio- 
lated due process provisions of the 
Fifth Amendment. 


If the government chooses to provide 
low-rent housing for its citizens, he 
ruled, “it cannot arbitrarily prevent 
any of its citizens from enjoying 
ihese . . . privileges.” Since the Supreme 
Court had questioned the constitution- 
ality of the way the Atty. General's 
list is compiled, the Gwinn amendment 
was an “unconstitutional requirement 
as a condition for occupancy” and the 
Authority’s implementation of it-was 
“arbitrary, capricious, unreasonable. . .” 
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Two Reuther, two Reuters 





On his jaunt te Berlin to get cold-war propaganda ammunition for the striped. 


panis Jabor set, CiO’s Walter Reuther 


(.) and his brother Victor (r.) get 


bountifully filled in by W. Berlin Mayor Ernst Reuter and Georg Reuter, dep. 
chairman of W. German trade unions. 


Bryson defenders warn of dire 
peril to all honest trade unions 


RAFHEN Hugh Bryson in 1944. became 
president of the Natl. Union of 
Marine Cooks & Stewards (one of the 
oldest unions on the West Coast), mess- 
men worked 56 hours a week and re- 
ceived $79 a month. Today, under Bry- 
son’s leadership, messmen work a 
40-hour week at sea and in port; wages 
have increased four-fold to $356.39 a 
month. The vnion is a model of demoe- 
racy. as all who attend its meetings 
attest; it has an unsurpassed record of 
unity between its white, Negro and 
Asian membership. For these speciacu- 
lar gains, MCS has been subjected to 
mounting attacks by employers, a rival 
union, and the government. 

Last April 7 Bryson was indicted by 

a federal grand jury on a charge of 
perjury in signing the Taft-Hariley 
non-Communist affidavit. Witnessey 
against him were members and organ- 
izers of an AFL cooks and stewards 
union sponsored by Harry Lundeberg, 
boss of the Sailors Union of the Pacific. 
Bryson pleaded not guilty, was released 
on $5,000 bail. 
“GANGSTER TACTICS”: The con- 
certed attacks on MCS got under way 
in April, 1951, when Lundeberg asked 
for a Natl. Labor Relations Board ejec- 
tion to determine the bargaining agent 
for stewards dept. personnel; six 
months Jater he set up his rival MCS- 
AFL. 

Violence accompanied the Lundeberg 
raiding tactics; many an MCS member 
was slugged and beaten. George Kane, 
an MCS butcher on the S.S. Lurline, 
was shot by Thomas Giblin when he 
refused to join the Lundeberg group. 
Giblin later pleaded guilty to felonious 
assault; MCS is now pressing for a 
$300,000 civil svit against Lundeberg 
and his union on the ground that 
Giblin acted under their direction. Bry- 
son has called the shooting 

.. an attempt to bring the gangster 
contro] to the West Coast waterfront 
now existing on the East Coast.” 

THEY WANT MCS: Following Lunde- 
berg’s petition for an election, the 
NLRB in March, 1952, “outlawed” the 
MCS contract. Three months later it 
set up an employer-controlied hiring 
hall where workers had to designate 
their preference for MCS or MCS-AFL; 
90% designated MCS, and an election 
has been stalled ever since even though 
the NLRB in Oct., 1952, ordered an 
election to be held—at the discretion 
of its West Coast regional director. 

Shortly afier the Bryson . indiciment 
was handed up, Lundeberg asked that 
MCS be declared ineligible to partici- 


pate in an election. The NLRB denied 
this, but indicated that if Bryson is 
found guilty then his union would be 
ruled ineligible. Whereupon Lundeberg 
asked postponement of the election un- 
til after the Bryson trial. 


29 FLAWS: On June 2 Bryson’s atior- 
neys argued for dismissal of the indict- 
ment before Federal Judge Edward P. 
Murphy. They claimed the grand jury 
had insufficient evidence to indict; 
cited 29 flaws in the indictment; argued 
that charging Bryson with both “mem- 
bership in” and “affiliation with” the 
Communist Party was like trying a 
man for murder and manslaughter at 
the same time. Judge Murphy refused 
to dismiss the indictment, but on June 
10 the grand jury returned a “super- 
seding” indictment, differing from the 
original in some technicalities. 


ALL IN JEOPARDY: Last week MCS 
was putting its Bryson defense cam- 
paign into high gear; David Jenkins, 
head of the MCS Union Defense Com, 
mittee, was on the East Coast to muster 
ivade union support. More than 200 
ships’ crews have already protested to 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell and de- 
manded dismissal of the indictment; 
the Int]. Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union, the United Electrical 
Workers and the American Communi- 
cations Assn. have contributed to the 
defense. In an appeal to all unions, 
MCS secy.-treas. Joe Johnson called 
Bryson’s indictment 
“ _ . only the first of what promises 
to be a rash of such attacks. ... We 
need support from every local union 
and every union man and woman 
and every union officer who realizes 
that his own organization is jeopar- 
dized by the use of this latest gim- 
yoick: the ‘perjury’ indictment.” 





McCarthy and the 


anti-Semites 

An important start in the job of 
disclosing Sen. McCarthy’s .connec- 
tions with anti-Semitic groups in the 
U.S. has been done by Charles R 
Allen Jr. (formerly of the Nation) 
and Arthur J. Dlugoff in the July 
issue of Jewish Life (25c; 22 E. 17th 
St.. N.Y.C. 3). Allen and Dlugoff, 
both GUARDIAN contributors, have 
assembled some startling documenta- 
tion for their 13-page expose which 
covers. McCarthy’s relations with 
Upton Close, Joe Kamp, Alfred Kohl- 
berg, Gerald L. K. Smith and others 
This is an issue-of.Jewish Life to be 
sure you don’t miss. 
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~ Mrs. Robeson tells McCarthy about the 15th Amendment 


By Eslanda Goode Robeson 
bine McCarthy Committee said it 

called me to Washington July 7 be- 
cause two of my books, Paul Robeson, 
Negro and African Journey, were in 
U.S. overseas libraries; therefore they 
had to find out if I was or had ever 
been a Communist. 

Having got my name, the committee 
asked if I was married to Paul Robeson. 
I said I was, and was very proud of it. 

Had I written African Journey all by 
myself, or did someone help me? I said: 

“Do you think because I am a 

Negro and a woman I can’t write 

a book by myself? Of course, if I'd 

had any help on the book I would 

have formally acknowledged it in a 

foreword as all honest writers do.” 

A “NEW” AMENDMENT: Did I get any 
royalties from my book? “Yes, a lot.” 
Had I contributed any to the Commu- 
nist Party? I said I’d taken all the 
royalties and gone to Africa. 

Well, was I a Communist Party mem- 
ber when I wrote the book? Was I one 
now? I refused to answer under the 
protection given me by the 5th and 
15th amendments. 

' The 15th Amendment stopped them 
cold. It had never before been used in 


these hearings, so I couldn’t use it. I 
said the committee was very white, and 
that I, being a Negro, needed the 15th. 

McCarthy explained that all citizens 
who testified before his committee 
were equal—white and black, Catholic 
and Jew, etc.-But I insisted that as a 
Negro I was discriminated against and 
treated like a second-class citizen— 
therefore I needed the 15th as well as 
the 5th. 


IT’S THE VIOLENCE: McCarthy said 
the committee was all white because 
there were no Negro Senators. I said 
that was part of the discrimination. 
He said No, it was because the voters 
did not elect Negro Senators. I said 
the bulk of the Negro people are in 
the South, where force and violence 
prevent them from voting freely, if 
at all. 

Perhaps I thought the Soviet govern- 
ment was better than the U.S. govern- 
ment? I said I thought the U.S. 
Constitution and Bill of Rights were 
marvelous and I had been working most 
of my life to have them implemented 
for the Negro people. 


TOO SLOW: Did I think the Commu- 
nist Party teaches and advocates the 


overthrow of the U.S. government by 
force and violence? I said as a Negro 
I knew a lot about the force and vio- 
lence used against my people in this 
country, and [I never knew of any 
Communist who used it. 

Didn’t I think there were some white 
people who want to help me win my 
first-class citizenship? I said yes, and 
I appreciated it very much, but I 
thought there were too few of them; 
they were not effective enough; and it 
wasn’t going fast enough, because we 
Negro people are still all second-class 
citizens. 

Wouldn’t I agree that Negroes had 
made progress since slavery? I said No, 
I thought they had gone backwards, ir 
comparison with the progress made by 
other peoples in the world. In my 
grandfather’s time there were Negroes 
in the Senate; now there are none. 
Grandfather himself was Secy. of State 
and Secy. of the Treasury for South 
Carolina during Reconstruction; now 
there are no top-level state officials 
in the U.S. while peoples in many 
other parts of the world who were in 
colonial slavery are now free and in- 
dependent—and Mr. Nkrumah, a West 
African Negro, is Prime Minister of 






ESLANDA GOODE ROBESON 
First class, please 


Ghana (the Gold Coast). 

It may be said that I did not co- 
operate with the Senate Committee. 
When the Senate cooperates with me 
and my people to the extent of insuring 
our first-class citizenship, then I will 
be able to give it first class cooperation 
in carrying out legitimate Senate 
business. 





The crooked mirror 


of the 


not_a battle of ideas, but a 


war for profit. 


press 


* Of nearly 12,000 news me- 


which if stacked up would top 
two Mt. Everests or 56 Empire 
State Buildings. 
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ewspaperman - author 
George Marion (Bases and 
Empire, All Quiet in the Krem- 
lin) believes that the coming 
hundred years, perhaps less, 
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will witness the success of 
man’s struggle of two millennia 
to determine his own destinies. 

As author, Marion has set 
himself the task of writing the 
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“We never question his sources—his father is our 
biggest advertiser.” 


story of “The Next Hundred 
Years” because “Our time has 
a story to tell and I am deter- 
mined it shall be told... . [It] 
is the essence of the truth of 
our time—as I see it. But how 
can I expect you to see it my 
way when everyone else is tell- 
ing you a contrary story?” 


WHY IT MISLEADS: 
Marion’s “preface” to 
Next Hundred Years” is a book 
called Stop the Press, which 
tells very precisely and read- 
ably, and in well-documented 
detail, why the “free press” re- 
fuses to chronicle the big story 
of our time; why, instead, it is 
“the very function of the press 
in our society to mislead its 
readers, misrepresent the gen- 
eral state and pattern of hu- 
man affairs, and inculcate ig- 
norance under the pretense of 
conveying information.” 

Marion cites the late press 
tycoon Edward W. Scripps, ad- 
man Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
the Luce-backed Commission 
on Freedom of the Press and 
other leading press sources to 
make these points: 

© US. press competition is 


dia in the U.S. (1,700 dailies, 
10,000 weeklies), chain and 
multiple ownership boils the 
total owners down to 8,000. 
Boiled down further, the stat- 
istics show 50 of the 8,000 
command 72% of the _ total 
output; 20, nearly 57%; and a 
mere eight, 40.6%. 


$25,000,000 “FREEDOM”: Thus 
a small circle of “a hundred, 
fifty, even a dozen decide what 
all the fabulous machinery of 
mass - communications shall 
transmit or withhold. And the 
bare suggestion that this is 
too much power for too few 
men is a ‘Russian-Soviet con- 
ception’, a part of the diabolic 
system that we are eve: now 
preparing to stamp out in this 
world, at the cost, if necessary, 
of a third global war.” 


To crash this exclusive cir- 
cle with a first-class U.S. daily 
requires $25,000,000 in plant 
and machinery for a starter, 
millions more to compete for 
circulation, advertising, etc. 
The awesome W.Y. Times re- 
quires 1,500 tons of newsprint, 
18 tons of ink for an output of 
a million Sunday papers, 


STRAIGHTEN THE MIRROR: 
How to “Stop the Press” and 
start it again in the interests 
of the people rather than the 
monopoly capitalism it so ob- 
viously represents is a problem 
which Marion properly identi- 
fies with the struggles between 
these interests going on today 
throughout the world. 

“What we see in the crooked 
mirror of the press is. the 
twisted image of reality. We 
have but to correct the distor- 
tions—it is not too difficult 
and the press itself will yield 
up the honest outline of the 
globe, the correct contour of 
today’s Earth with its billions 
of men completing a struggle 
of thousands of years—thus 
revealing the true shape of 
the world to come.” 

Marion’s fact-finding about 
the U.S. press is essential te 
anyone concerned with keep- 
ing the record straight in 
these climatic years. 

J.T. M. 
STOP THE PRESS, by George 

Marion. Fairplay Publishers, 

165 Broadway, N.Y.C. 6. 

224 pp., $1.50 in soft cover, 








Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline “uesday before 
publication. Flease send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, Natl. 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 











CALENDAR 





Los Angeles 





SING OUT! with stars of “COUR- 
AGE IS CONTAGIOUS!” Commun- 
ity singing, auditions for next Field 
Theater revue. Performance by ASP 
Field Theater stars. Fri.. July 24. 
8:30 p.m, Dance Center, 462 N. 
Western. Admission: 50c 

IN MEMORIAM meeting memorial- 
izing Jacob Solomon, charter mem- 
ber IPP, friend of Guardian, Thutes., 
July 23, 8 pm. Cultural Center, 
3875 City Terrace Drive. Auspices 
City Terrace IPP. 


GARDEN PARTY, 100 door prizes 


Bedspread raffled. Suna July 26 
1 to 6 pm., 3335 Country Ctub 
Drive. Door donation only. Ausp.: 
Westiake IPP, : 


sere . 


San Francisco 





LECTURES & CONDUCTED TOURS 
OF REFREGTIERS’ RINCON ANNEX 
MURALS July 27, 8 pm: Aug. 
2, 4 p.m.; Aug. 3, 8 p.m. Series 
$1.50. Call UN 3-3023. Co-sponsored 
by California Labor School and 
Graphic Arts Workshop. 


General 





YOUR PHOTO COPIED AND 12 
Wallet duplicates made for $1. A 
Free Enlargement (5x7) included, 
if you order NOW. Just mail $1, 
with any size photo, snapshot or 
negative. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pal Film Service, Bivd. P. O. Box 
G-123, New York 59, N. Y. 





HANDWOVEN FABRICS: Cottons 
from India; silks from Siam; wools 
from Ireland and Mexico. Visitors 
welcome, especially Guardian read- 
ers. PLEAT OR GATHER yourself 
an enchanting cotton skirt, wash- 
able, reversible, woven stripes, six 
georgeous colorings: enovgh skirt 3 
yards around, stripes either way, 
zipper, belt stiffening. hooks aad 
eves. $10 postpaid. Samples. CAROL 
BROWN, Box NG, Putney, Vt. 


Still available: “VOICES OF RE 
SISTANCE,” sensational records of 
testimony of L.A. witnesses before 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
2 LP, 90 minutes, . $5.50 (incl, 
postage). 17 Murray St., N. Y. C. 7. 
WO 4-3960 


Philadelphia 
CARPENTRY, PAINTING, FLOOR 
TILING. Expert work and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Call Mr. Moll, PE 








5-3520. After 6 p.m. call AL 4-3846, 


Chicage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE of Summer 
Prices. Order your new Fur coat 
now, or let us make your old coat 
new by restyling or repairing. 
BELLA RUWLG 

FURRIER 

1343 Foster Avenue 


LO 1-9717 


Leos Angeles 
COMMUNITY PHARMACY 
The Progressive Drug Store 
Prescriptions, Vitamins, Toiletries 
2331 Brooklyn Av. ANegelus 7777 
Guardians on gale, subs and 
renewals taken here. 





Resorts 


BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 
—swimming. fishing, boating. In- 
formal. Continental cuisine. 60 mil. 
from N.Y.C. East Hook Inn, R.D. 
2, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. Tel. 
BEacon 9-4156. 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jefferson- 
ville, N. Y. NEW! 100-foot natural 
pool. Children’s paradise. Campfires, 
barn dances, sports, food galore. 
Artistic rooms. Adults $38. Children 
y rate to 12. Booklet. Tel. Cal- 
licoon 321 J2. 


FESTIVAL HOUSE now open, ww 
pre-season rates. Reserve now for 
Tanglewood. New all-weather ten- 
nis court, free summer theatre. 
Phone Bruno Aron, 367 W, Lenox, 
Mass. 

SHALCK’S MOUNTAIN ktst — 
Sullivan County, Narrowsburg, NY. 
Home cooking swimming, boat- 
ing, ete. Friendiy, home-like at- 
mosphere. Write for booklet. 





THE HILLBERG FARM — Open ali 
year. Riding horses available near- 
by. $35 per week, 86 per day. Ker- 
honkson, N.Y. Kerhonkson 80086W. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS — Swimming, 
hiking, fishing, sightseeing tours. 
Modern facilities. Good food. Low 
rates. Children weicome. Booktet 
available. J. Timms, Wentworth, 
N. H, Tel. Rockwell 4-2544 


Share Ride 





WOMAN AND TWO CATS wants 
ride to San Francisco fram Cleve- 
land Aug. 1. Share expenses. Box 
R, 17 Murray Street, N. ¥. Co. %. 


Hoke 


Books & Publications 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG monthly 
news letter. Free sample and sup- 
plements Korea, China, Stalin, ete. 
Box 161, Montrose, Calif. Also her 
275 page book THE CHINESE CON. 
QUEER CHINA, $1. 


STOP THE PRESS! New book by 
George Marion Soft-cover $1.50; 
cloth $3. Organizations: Will pare 
price to bone on bulk orders. Fair- 
play Publi hers, 165 B'way, NYC 6, 
AVAILABLE IN LLS. 
“History,” by V Gordon Childe; 
“Social Evolution,” by Childe; 
“From Savagery to Civilization,” by 
Grahame Clarke: “The Decline of 
the Roman Empire in the West,” 
by Frank W. Walbank: “Feudal 
Order,” by Marion Gibbs Well- 
printed, paper-bound volumes 61 
each. (Please enclose 10c ea. book 
for mailing.) BOOKFAIR, 113 W. 
49th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 


EDITIONS: 


“LET THOSE WHO WANT WAR 
PAY FOK IT"—Copy of my com- 
plaint filed in federal court to en- 
join the collection of the two- 
thirds part of income taxes levied 
for our national crime, i.e., plan- 
ning, preparing, initiating and 
waging war in violation of the Nur- 
emberg international. law, with 
supperting legal brief citing cases 
and authorities. 50c. Fyke Farmer, 
P.O. Box 45, Nashville, Tova. 
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and distinct nation,” 
s the President and Congress: 
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PEACE 


Peace leader scores 
‘communist fears 


ORE than 1,000 opponents of war 
at the 19th annual Institute of 
Intl. Relations just ended at Whittier, 
alif.. welcomed British Peace Pledge 
nion gen. secy. Stuart Morris, who 
was held two weeks on Ellis Island be- 
fore he was allowed to enter the U.S. 
for a speaking tour. He told the insti- 
tute, sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers), 
that fear of “being called communist” 
must not stop anyone from fighting 
for peace: 

“To live in peace is the only way 
to have freedom, freedom from fear 
of the state and fear of the atom 
bomb. War will not settle who is 
right—only who is left.” 

The pacifist leader called on “the 
West” to “heed the neutrality policy 
of India” and her mediation efforts. He 
gaid certain politicians believed in 
methods of violence but hesitated to 
wse it because “they know the risk 
World War III would involve.” In the 
meantime “they think they can have 
a little negotiation and a lot of war 
preparation.” 

Britain, Morris said, “is almost bank- 
rupt from the war economy, psycho- 
logical tensions there having almost 
reached the breaking point.’ Mankind’s 
*yeal enemy” is not communsim but 


“ ,.. .poverty, disease and prevent- 





Hopi wisdom 
Condemning the drafting of young 
Hopi Indians into the U.S. Army, 
Hopi leaders in Arizona declared last 
month that they were a “separate 
and wrote to 


We have... made no agreement 
with the U.S. government to ever 
participate in its war effort. ... We 
fully understand the seriousness 
of the world situation, but your 
government believes that by de- 
pending on a huge army and by 
waging wars, you will find peace 
and everlasting life. We _ believe 
that this leads to certain destruc- 
tion and we will not go along this 





road. (UP, 6/14.) 








able death. . - The real war in 
which we can all engage is a war 
against poverty. We must decide 
whether atomic energy is to be for 
the use of man or for his destruc- 
tion. We must decide whether steel 
is to be used for tanks or for plows, 
and whether money is to be used for 

saving lives or destroying them.” * 
CHINA’S FUTURE: Curator Mary 
Wright of the Hoover Library (Stan- 
ford U.) Chinese collection and Cornell 
Jaw prof. Harrop Freeman debated “Why 
U.S. Policy Failed in China” with 
Maxwell Hamilton, career diplomat, 
and Davis Merwin, Korean correspon- 
dent. Though she would not agree to 
U.S. recognition of China until the 
Korean fighting stopped, Miss Wright 
said “we should recognize it immedi- 
ately” then. Hamilton said “the in- 
creasing resumption of trade with 
China” by France and Britain would 
“force us to resume our peacetime trade 
with Peoples China.” 

Dr. Lowell Ragatz, head of Ohio Uni- 
versity’s history dept. and author of 
works on imperialism, charged ‘the 
West” with being a longtime aggressor 
in Asia. But today, he said. “coloniaY 
imperialism” faces there an “irresistible 
force which cannot be denied” or 
stopped; leaders of this force were not 
“dirty little communist rats” but the 
Jeffersons, Franklins and Washingtons 


of Asia’s emerging nations. 


New McCarran bill 


perils 5th amendment 


OR several years Sen. Pat McCarran 

(D-Ney.) has sought to destroy the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 
(no one “shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself”) by forcing witnesses to testify 
under a grant of “immunity” from pro- 
secution. Most responsible legal auth- 
orities oppose the McCarran immunity 
biJl and question the very possibility of 
granting effective immunity.(for ex- 
ample, even if it were binding federally 
it would not bind State authorities). 
Even the Justice Dept. is against it. On 
June 25 the N.Y. State Bar Assn.’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, while be- 
lieving the Fifth Amendment has been 
“abused,” nevertheless upheld it as a 


Ee) 


wri 





“vital safeguard to freedom which has 
not lost its usefulness with the passage 
of time or possible abuse.” Of McCar- 
ran’s proposal it said: 

The danger of carelessness or abuse 
of this power by _ indiscriminate 
grants of immunity may present a 
far greater threat to the orderly ad- 
ministration of criminal justice than 
the possible abuse of the privilege by 
some individual. 

SLEEPY-TIME STRATEGY: But Mc- 
Carran finally wangled approval of his 
bill by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Twice Sen. Taft (R-Ohio) blocked ac- 
tion on it in the Senate. When Taft 
became ill, Knowland (R-Calif.) be- 
came acting majority leader. Late in 
the evening of July 9 he brought the 
bill before the Senate under the unani- 
mous consent rule. Debate was brief; 
only Sens. Lehman (D-N.Y.) and Hoey 
(D-N.C.) expressed outright opposition. 
The bill was passed by a standing un- 
recorded vote. It now goes to the House. 
Last May 25 the Washington Post 
commented on the bill: 

Certainly Mr. John 
[noted Constitutional authority], 
Dean Griswold of Harvard Law 
School, Gov. Dewey and others who 
have responded to Sen. Kilgore’s re- 
quest for comment on the immunity 
bill have proved one thing—that the 
measure should not have been re- 
ported out of committee without 
public hearings. 

There is still time for aroused public 
opinion to demand public hearings in 


D. Davis 


- the House, to head off this further de- 


struction of the Bill of Rights. 


Judge sees ‘hysteria 
in Sacher disbarment 


he U.S. Court of Appeals on July 6 

upheld disbarment of Harry Sacher, 
attorney for some of the 11 Communists 
convicted under the Smith Act in 1949, 
from practice in N. Y. State’s Southern 
District. He said he would appeal to the 


U.S. Supreme Court for review of the 
four-to-one decision. 


Sacher was ordered disbarred in Jan., 
1952, by Federal Judge Carroll C. Hincks 
of New Haven, Conn., at the instiga- 
tion of the N.Y.C. Bar and the N.Y. 
County Lawyers associations. : 


In a 10-page dissenting opinion Judge 
Charles E. Clark said that disbarment 


“.. seems to me a quite unneces- 
sary and ill-fitting example of judi- 
cial harshness which apparently does 
not trouble my brothers. ...I can- 
not believe . .. that an application 
for reinstatement will not meet with 
more favor when the present atmos- 
phere of hysteria has somewhat 
abated.” 


“SELF-INFLICTED WOUNDS”: Judge 
Augustus N. Hand, for the majority, 
cited two instances of Sacher’s “mis- 
conduct”: continuing a cross-examina- 
tion which he allegedly knew the court 
permitted through misapprehension of 
the facts, and remarking during the 
trial that the early Christians “did so 
many things ... that if Mr. [prosecutor 
John F. X.] McGohey were a contem- 
porary of Jesus he would have had 
Jesus in the dock.” 
Judge Clark said regarding the first: 
This seems to me to be building 
an artificial case on so formal and 
technical a ground as to be really 
distressing; 
and on the second, after denying it was 
anti-religious: 


It is rather an example of the not 
uncommon practice of citing histori- 
cal allusions to reflect upon the 
merits of the charges being litigated; 
that this allusion took a somewhat 
provocative form indicates only a 
possible ill-advised attempt at em- 
phasis. 

Insisting that “the courts stand to 
gain nothing ... if they allow vin- 
dictive harshness to control their 
actions,” Ciark asked: “Why must the 
most serious wounds to justice be self- 
inflicted?” (Clark is the same judge 


who last month denied the government 
a stay of execution of Dist. Judge Wein- 
feld’s order granting release on bepd 
of GUARDIAN editor Beifrage.) 
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Progressive men ond women of Los 
Angeles and yicinity ore cordially 
invited to my tailor shop to have 
their favored clothes made to 
measure ot a lower comparable 
price by the cooperative friend 


KRIES 


Tailor and Designer 
3203 W. 6th St., near Vermont 
DU 77-1650 











HARRY TANNER 


Used Cars 


2030 West Pico Blvd. 
Dunkirk 8-9917 


ANGELES 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 8. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special consideration to 





GUARDIAN readers 




















complete insurance service 
the boroughs and associates 


Rube Borough G Julius Kogan 
Madeleine Borough 





CL 6-3129 
50224, N. Figueroa St., L. A. 42 
———= CHICAGOANS 








Phone HArrison 7-5497 
LOU BLUMBERG 


all forms of 
INSURANCE 


166 W. Jackson Bivé. 





Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Bvid. 

Los Angeles WAIn ut 1107 
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contemporary furniture 
at sensible prices 
campaign chairs — $10.95 
other items at great savings 
mason furniture co. 
503 N. Western Av. Hillside 8111 











CLEVELAND 





Complete Fur Service 
Restyling, Repairing 
My Specialty 
LOUIS S. WEISS 
Call FA 1-6179 














Patronize Guardian Advertisers — 


it helps you and the Guardian. 


RESORTS 


a a ce ea eae 


SHADOWOOD INN 


Congenially informal setting for 
perfect relaxation and fun. 
Fireplaces, records, fine food. 
Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival. 


PLAY GUITAR 


OR PIANO IN 5 DAYS 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Excellent SUMMER THEATRE. QUICKLY, EASILY, you'll play 
Limited accomm. Reserve now. Joe Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, 
Limousine transp. arranged. blues & folk songs with rich 


chord harmonies .. 

you don’t know a single note 

now! Send $3 for Guitar Meth- 

od, $2 for Piano Method to: 

LORRIE, 272 E. 199th St., N. ¥. 58 

FREE! Words and music of 
100 peoples’ songs if 
you act NOW. 


LENOX, MASS. - even if 


Tel. Lenox 8014—The Rosenbergs 
ab-aaapeiaaal 
A “Forest - Farm -Lake- Mountain 
Paradise.” For ALL Faiths, Races, 
Colors, Convictions, GOOD FOOD, 
Room, Bath —- $4 to $7 daily. 




















WORLD FELLOWSHIP, 


Incorporated 

(near) Conway, New Hampshire 
300 Acres, 2 Lakes, Trout Stream, 
Forests. Swimming, Boating, Fish- 
ing, Games, Music. Excursions, 
Mountain Climbing, Folk Dancing. 
Friendly, Informal ATMOSPHERE 
Write for Free Folder-Rates, transp. 


“This is a bookburning! ...” 


Mandel vs. McCarthy 
Actual testimony of Senate 
hearing. 
10ce each; 12 for $1; 50 for $2.50; 
100 for $4.50 
Box 1, Guardian Pamphlets 
17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 








“A source of warmth and in- 
Spiration.” For a LIFT and to 
Fight McCarthyism 
Own and Play 
MANDEL vs. McCARTHY 
Actual recording of the sensa- 
tional televised hearing. 


SAN CRISTOBAL 
VALLEY RANCH 


For a vacation in N. Mexico 
Write to: 
Craig & Jenny Vincent 














Prof. Frederick Schuman writes: 


PUBLICATIONS 
IMPORTE BOOKS and 
ware PERIODICALS 


A. FYODOROV 
THE UNDERGROUND COM- 
MITTEE CARRIES ON 


Vivid factual story of the Un- 
derground and the fight behind 
enemy lines during the Nazi 
occupation. 
Well Bound in English 
518 pp. — $1.75 


7 
GALINA NIKOLAYEVA 
HARVEST 
Intensely absorbing. novel. A 
Cross-Section of everyday life 

of the Soviet people. 

Prize Winning Award, 1950. 
In English—622 pp.—$1.75 
New Shipment of Latest Soviet 
Records. We ship to all parts of 
the U.S., So. America & Canada. 
1953 Subs Open For All Soviet 
Newspapers & Periodicals, 
Ask for complete Catalog E-53 
FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
55 W. 56th St.,N. ¥.19 MU 8-2660 














San Cristobal, N.M. NOW 37-minute LP — $2 
FREEDOM DISCS 
Box 182, Audubon Sta., N. Y, 32 
wee ee DETROIT ------— —_— — 
Buy With Confidence SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
from * 
SID ROSEN Hollywood Review 


An. authoritative analysis of 
what you see and hear on 
Films, Radio and TV today. 


HAYES JEWELRY 


15257 Houston Detroit, Mich. 
; at Kelly Rd. VE 9-6960 
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ON WORLD TRADE & ITS 
RELATION TO PEACE 


In the July ist issue of 


NEWS 
Semi-month, in Eng. from USSR 
Single copy — 15c¢ 
Airmail Sub — $2 
IMPORTED PUB. & PROD. 

22 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








Every 2 months—Only $1 a yr. 
7410 Sunset Bivd., H’wood, Cal. 











Tell the advertiser 
you saw it in the 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
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18 Pc. Flexible | 
Plastic Food 
Container Set 






3 MIXING BOWLS. 

5”, 7”, 10” diameters. Can be 
used for salads, punch, snacks 
and as mixing bowl for electric 
mixer, Also for food preservation 
in the freezer or refrigerator, 


TWO 50 oz. 
DECANTERS 
> Ideal as container or mixer for 
frozen juices, cold drinks. Pour 
spout makes serving easy. 
Perma-Lid cover hermatically 1 FOOD CRISPER. 





seals against contamination of Will keep vegetables fresh and 
flavor or contents. Also used for crisp for days. No drying out, no 
storage of juices, soups, meats, wilting, no deterioration. Cover 
poultry, fruits, provides tight seal fit, cannot be 


dislodged to expose foods. 





9 FREEZETTE CONTAINERS. 
3—40 oz., °3—20 oz., 3—12 Oz. 


3 PC, CANNISTER SET. Ideal for food storage. Can be 
1% qt., 2 qt., 3 qt. sizes. Used used again and again. Designed 
for freezing fowl, storing left- for stacking to economize on 
over meats, vegetables, fruits, storage space. Just a gentle pres- 
etc. Also used for soup or ice sure at bottom and food will 
cream, Perma-Lid covers herma- come out whole without pre- 
tically seal cannisters. melting. 


100% Polyethylene 


Attractive, practical, space saving. Can be used in freezers, re- 
frigerators, lockers to conserve food solids or liquids. Economizes 
storage space, keeps food fresh. Polyethylene will not crack, break 
or chip. Each item has 100 uses in the home. -18 pc. set consists 
of 2—50 oz. decanters; 1—3 pc. cannister set (114, 2 & 3 qts.); 
1 food crisper; 1 set of mixing bowls (5”, 7”, 10” diameter); 3—40 
oz. Freezettes, 3—20 oz Freezettes, 2—12 oz. Freezettes. Comes in 
yellow, red or frost white. Shipping wet. 8 Ibs. 

List Price Guard. Price 


$12.95 $8.95 











OFF SEASON IMPORTED LINEN SALE 


FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


White on white damask tablecloths with’ attractive floral design. Ship- 
ping wets. 3 ls. each. 








GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 





BORG SCALE 


Rated best by Ind. Consumer Re- 
search Org. Super-binocular dial 
makes reading easy. Hard-baked 
(chip proof) enamel finish. Chrome 
plated head. Available in green, 
peach, blue or white. Shipping wet. 
9 lbs. 

List Price Guard. Price 


$7.95 $5.96 









HUNGARIAN PEASANT BLOUSES. 


Exquisite, hand made Magyar 
blouses in white Swiss voile 
with blue, red, black or multi- 
color embrodiery to match any 
ensemble. Sizes 32 to42. Specify 
color & size. Shipping wet. 1 Ib. 

List Price Guard. Price 


$4.95 $3.45 





CHECK GBS BEFORE 
YOU BUY 
If you need anything in ap- 
pliances, housewares, linen, cam- 
eras, watches, etc., write us and 
we will let you know if we can 
get it and at what = saving. 











COLORAMA TUMBLER SETS. 
Perfect for iced coffee, frosted 



































Size List Price Guard. Price drinks. Colored in brilliant, as- 
54x 70 with 6 napkins $11.95 $8.95 sorted colorama shades. Unbreak- 
66x 90 with 8 napkins $24.95 $18.95 able, lightweight. Alcohol and stain 
66x104 with 12 napkins ' $30.95 $22.95 resistant, concave bottoms. Shipped 
66x126 with 12 napkins $36.95 $26.95 in transparent acetate gift tube. 
Shipping wet. 4 lbs. 
i FROM THE U.S.S.R. List Price Guard. Price 
White on white damask with floral design. Hemstitched. Shipping wet. $6.49 $4.85 
3 lbs. 8 16 oz. tumblers. Same as above. 
| Size List Price Guard. Price List Price Guard. Price 
| 69x83 $12.75 $9.50 $7.98 $6.38 
pee dt od (ae ee ee Cee et ne . or oe oe eg 
al a 
1 GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK H 
i 
i Quantity Size, Color, Description Amount : 
~ 
i 
| 
t 
POSTAGE 
TOTAL 
Name CHS ESE SESE ESTEE SETHE ETHOS HEEHEH HSE EEE EEE SE (N. ¥. €, buyers add 3% 
Sales Tax) 
: Full payment must accompany 
: Address COPTER HESEEOOHH EHH HEHEHE HEHEHE EE SEHEHEHESESEHE ED all orders. Make checks, money 
‘ orders payable to GUARDIAN 
i BUYING SERVICE, 7 
. GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 17 Murray Street, New York 7 ; 
£ os - om oo ot ot wn 
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ROYAL PORTABLE 


The new, improved portable 
with line meter, push button 
top, visible tab set, new spe- 
cial spacer, space selector, 
fibreglass case. Specify’ pica 
or elite. Shipped express. 
List Price Guard. Price 


$111.78 $81.50 


incl. tax 








SMITH CORONA SILENT 
Page gauge, tabulator, quick- 
set margin, finger: flow keys. 
Specify pica or elite type. 
Shipped express, 


List Price Guard. Price 


$103.58 - $74.50 


incl. tax 











THE TARTAN TOTER. 





POLORON WOODLAND JUGS. 
1 gal. jug with fold-away faucet. 


Portable Refriger-All. Holds over Fibreglass insulating disc keeps 
4 gallons. Solid aluminum dry-pak contents hot or cold longer. Un- 
tray for sandwiches & dry food. breakable. Lightweight. Flex-rock 
Holds canned goods and tall bever- lining cleans easily as glass. Ship- 


age bottles. Shipping wet. 13 lbs. 


ping wgt 5 lbs. 


List Price Guard. Price List Price Guard. Price 


$8.00 $6.40 


$5.89 $4.74 








HOME-AID ELECTRIC ICE CREAM FREEZER 


Modern freezer churns delicious home made ice cream in 30 minutes 
with minimum of fuss and bother. Prepare mix in Home-Aid tray, 
put unit in freezer, run cord under refrigerator door and plug into 
nearest outlet. Makes 144 quarts good for 9-12 servings. Instruction 
and recipe booklet included, AC only. Shipping wet. 7 Ibs. 


List Price Guard, Price 
$19.95 $14.95 














PARCEL POST RATES 
When ordering please determine postage from chart below and 
add to item cost. Shipping weights are noted with each item. Dis- 
tances in chart are determined from New York City. 


























ZOnES 
Weight 1-2 3 4 s 6 7 8 

in Up to | 150 to | 300 to | 600 to | 1000 to | 1400 to| Over 
Pounds.| Local 150 300 600 1000 1400 1 1800 
Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles | Miles 

1 $0.15 30.17 $0.17 $0.19 $0.21 $0.23 $0.25 $0.27 
a 17 .20 21 24 .28 33 .37 Al 
m 18 22 24 29 35 42 48 55 
¢ 10 25 28 34 42 51 60 69 
5 20 27 31 45 60 71 83 
6 22 29 35 43 55 .70 83 OT 
7 23 .32 38 48 62 -79 04 1. 
B 24 .34 42 .53 69 88 1.06 1.25 
9 -25 37 45 67 15 97 1.17 1.39 
10 -27 .39 an 62 82 1.07 1.29 1.53 
1 28 41 52 67 -89 16 1.40 1.67 

2 -29 44 456 72 -06 .25 1.52 1.81 
3 30 46 59 -76 1.02 34 1.63 1.95 
4 32 4a 63 81 1.09 “4 1.75 2.00 
5 33 51 86 1.16 53 1.86 2.23 
6 34 .53 -70 01 1.23 62 1.98 2.37 
7 35 56 73 05 1.29 71 2.00 2.51 
8 37 58 77 1.00 1:36 81 2.21 2.66 
9 38 61 d 1.05 1.43 00 2.32 2.78 
20 .39 63 84 1.10 1.50 99 2.44 2.93 



































